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Which? 


By Berton BRALEY 


Written expressly for Coal Age. 


Shall it be Peace or War? Reason—or Force? 
Which is the course? 

Shall doubt, dislike, 

Avarice, blindness—grow to Wrath and Strife? 
Shall weeks and months be rife 

With all the bitter conflict of a strike, 

Or shall the Masters and the Men, grown wise, 
Have done with prejudice and craft and lies, 
And seek the way of patience and of Peace, 
That Labor wars may cease? 


We are so weary of the constant fight, 
So sick of labor struggles in the land, 
So burdened with the wastage and the blight 
Wrought by the minds that WILL NOT understand, 
That we cry out to Capital, ‘Be sane, 
Not grim, relentless, with a heart of greed, 
But open-minded, willing to concede, 

_ To compromise—and save a world of pain.” 
And so we pray to Labor, none the less, 
“Let us be through with selfish stubbornness, 
Which means so much of hardship and distress, 
Let us have peace—the peace we've hungered for, 
We are so tired of War!”’ 


What is the answer, brethern; shall the mines 
Lie idle and the country lack for coal 

While want and destitution stand for signs 
Of sternest struggle—or shall men control 
Their battle spirit and with mutual trust, 
Seek only to be just? 

Shall it be Peace or War? 
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Small Timber-Framing Plant 
By Frank M. LEeLanp* 


About two years ago, we found ourselves in the posi- 
tion of a great many medium-sized mines. We needed 
a large quantity of square sets and had been doing the 
same as most mines of this size, viz., cutting trees, haul- 
ing them in full length and dumping them in our timber 
yard, paying for them by the linear foot. We kept five 
or six timber framers working under a shed and they 
would go out and select timbers to suit, saw them off with 
a two-man crosscut saw, roll them under the shed, hew 
one side flat with A broadax and then get out a little 
gage, mark off the ends and proceed in the usual manner 
to saw them part way in and frame the ends as required. 


vertical Cutoff 
“Saw, adjustable 
for Height 
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plant and cut off and slabbed a lot of timbers, but it 
proved a disappointment; the timber framers rather re- 
sented our taking their work away from them and ii 
the usual well known manner, they made the finished 
timbers cost about as much as before. 

I then began to figure how I could take the machinery 
and frame the timbers; the drawing illustrates how we 
did it. I built a frame of 8x8-in. timbers and laid the 
cut-off saw frame horizontal instead of vertical. | 
rustled up an old vertical 7x10-in. engine and connected 
is as shown, using channel irons with slotted holes se 
that the saw frame would move up and down, cutting any 
depth desired, or could be lowered clear down and used to 
square the timbers. 

I then rigged up another saw running horizontally. 
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E FrAMER, SHOWING Beb, CARRIAGE AND JAWS 





By the time they had ground up their tools and filed their 
saws, filled their pipes and lighted them, gone into the 
boiler room in winter to warm their fingers and per- 
formed a few other functions that every mine manage1 :s 
familiar with, these hand-framed timbers had cost us a 
great deal of money. Up to two years ago, we had not 
required so many and we did not notice the expense so 
much, but when I found that we required a great many 
timbers, I began looking around for machinery. 

The first thing we considered was a regular timber 
framing machine, but found on getting prices that one 
would cost from $2500 to $3000, weigh about 9000 tb., 
and require a 50-hp. engine and boiler to drive it and 
then it would only cut the tenons on the ends. 

I figured the cost of a building and all the machinery 
erected, and found it would approximate about $7000, 
which, for the work we had to do, was too large an in- 
vestment. So [ thought I would buy a slabber and 4 
swinging cut-off saw and rolling the timbers to the 
cut-off saw, cut them in lengths to suit, and slab them on 
one side in order to get a starter for hand work. I pur- 
chased the slabber, complete with saw and the swinging 
cut-off saw for $420. We erected it at the smelting 


*Mr. Leland whote this article when president of the Em- 
pire Copper Co., Mackay, Idaho. He is now general manager 





of the Balaklala Copper Co., Coram, Calif. 





This does not cut at the same time as the vertical saw, 
hence only power enough is required to drive one saw at 
a time. The design is not beautiful, it was made with- 
out drawings, and figured out as we went along. The 
guide rails under the table are made from 114-in. square 
iron set edgeways; the rollers we turned out of some 
old matte pans; the pulleys and shafting, we picked uy 
around the place. The machine is strictly homemade, 
but it is good and strong and it runs perfectly. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The posts are first sawed on the slabber, they are next 
squared on the ends by running through the machine, 
say one hundred of them, the saw is then raised up so as 
to cut just 2 in. deep. The horizontal saw remains sta- 
tionary, the stick is shoved through and the cut made on 
top, the carriage is then shoved on the horizontal saw 
and a slice taken out of the bottom; it is then pulled 
back and rolled over one quarter and the operation re 
peated ; it requires four cuts to finish the end. 

I have repeatedly timed it and find that it averages 
31% min. to frame both ends of an 8x8-in. post. The slab- 
bing saw takes logs up to 8 ft. in length and when we re- 
ceived it, we made a set of dogs and some perforated 
plates to hold pins, and bought an inserted tooth saw 
to replace the thin saw which came with it; it is surpris- 
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ing how fast we can rattle out the timbers. When we 
started, all we hoped to make was square-set timbers, but 
we found that by getting logs 8 ft. long, we could make 
our lumber for just about one-half its cost when pur- 
chased from the saw mills. We found also that we could 
saw 2x4-in. stuff for ladders, 4x6-in. for flooring for the 
square sets, in fact, almost anything up to 8 ft. long, and 
we find that 2x12-in. by 8-ft. lumber is just as good for 
chutes, ete., as is 16-ft. 

\Ve rigged a little wedge saw to use up the scraps ana 
find that our wedges cost us 3c., whereas, made by hand, 
they cost us 6c. We also make ladder rounds 214% in. 
cquare by 16 in. long, ripping them on the small mill. 
We find many advantages which we did not think of at 
the start. The principal one is the fact that from every 
timber we get four slabs, two of which are generally good 
for lagging and in almost every case we get enough 
lagging from the timber to pay for the timber itself, 
since we would have to use 2-in. plank, if we did not 
have this lagging. Furthermore, the boiler being pur- 
pesely left naked, warms up one end of the shop and for 
the other we use live steam in coils of pipe; the fuei 
costs nothing, since we burn the saw dust. This is quite 
an item, as it ordinarily takes from 300 to 400 lb. of coal 
daily to keep the shop warm. 

Finally, these machine-framed timbers can be erected 
in the mine at a Jower cost for labor than the hand- 
framed, since they are all true and fit exactly—The En- 
gineering and Mining Journal. 
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A Simple Philosophy of Life 


Written in a scrawly hand on a piece of paper, since 
grown grimy, the following lines grace the inside of a 
closet door: 


In the adage good and old, 

We forevermore are told 

That it’s better far to give than to receive. 
So the boost that always lends 

Helpful thoughts to troubled friends 

Is that bread cast on the water we retrieve. 


The stanza gains significance with additional facts. The 
closet just mentioned is a fixture in the hoisting-engine 
room of a large coal-mining operation. Its contents range 
from cotton waste and brightly polished oil cans to a 
change of clothing and a dinner pail. The only man hav- 
ing access to the lock is the hoisting engineer, who, for 
obvious reasons, we will call “Smith”— and thereby hangs 
the pith of that which follows. 

Smith has admitted, modestly to be sure, that he is 
the propounder of the above verse. 

It bears a positive relation to Smith’s attitude toward 
his daily work. He expresses his simple philosophy of 
life in the language of action. If vou watch him operate 
the hoist, you will note the pleasure on his face as he 
throws his levers with the precision of a faultless mechan- 
ism. His answer to a fellow workman is always of the 
kind which promotes harmony. He has learned the 
knack of self-effacement. 

A glance at Smith and you can discern a mixture of 
the milk of human kindness and a thoughtful determina- 
tion that would guard safely any confidence you might 
impose in him. Being more or less a child of fancy, he 
has cultivated the habit of introspection and therefore 
tries to see himself as others see him. 

Smith’s dailv work includes business flavored with 
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action, a friendly boost or perhaps a josh. And his work 
has found him out, for his employers recognize him as a 
leading spirit. ° 

In a word, Smith firmly believes that appearances 
dominate feelings; to be happy one must smile. 

If “nothing succeeds like success,” how doubly true 
it is that nothing fails like failure. Most of us take our 
views of life from the atmosphere in which we live, but 
all of us are endowed with ambition. 

Neither success nor failure are dealt out with a single 
turn of fortune’s wheel. The success we all crave is the 
result of untiring effort, and the only foundation on 
which it will thrive is kindness to our fellows. 

From an ambitious viewpoint kindness is a paying in- 
vestment. Don’t knock, boost, and your boost will find 
you out. 

In one sense Smith is a gifted man, and though we are 
not all of his temperament, we can at least apply his 
remedy for a discouraged spirit. It is equaled by none. 
Try it—Smile and be happy. 

a a 
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BlacKsmith Stand 


The rest illustrated is of simple design and inexpen- 
sive to make; it will be found useful for holding 
up light work in the machine shop or smithy 
(American Machinist, Jan. 29, 1914). It consists 
of a standard A, which has three 
feet, and of a rest B. The 
rest is adjusted to the desired 
height by putting its lower end C 
through one of the holes in 4A. 
These holes are bored or punched 
about 144 in. apart, and should be 
made at an angle, as shown by the 
dotted lines, so as to insure a safe 
hold of the shank when weight is 














(exerci 





Cy A placed upon the rest B. The hole 
1) in the head of the standard marked 
J PD through which the shank of the 
A rest slides up and down, must be 


ce made large enough to allow for the 
movement of the shank when the 
point C is being taken out, or 
STAND FOR Sep- being put through any of the 
porTING Bars _ holes in the standard A. 
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Owing to the improved methods, seams of coal have been 
worked in Britain at a depth of 3000 ft., and in one mine in 
Lancashire, 3700 ft. which means a natural temperature of 
over 90. The methed of ventilation has been improved, and 
Sir W. E. Garforth believes those who are now studying will 
perfect in years to come a small fan for each coal face, in 
order that the miners may obtain an increased velocity of air 
—utilizing the fan in much the same way we all use fans on a 
hot summer’s day. 


¥ 

A new system of signaling has been instituted at the Wind- 
sor colliery, in South Wales. They are endeavoring to abol- 
ish all electric signaling, and have devised a scheme of sig- 
naling with blast hooters, which have been put on every main- 
haulage engine on the east side of the colliery. The hooters 
are attached to a compressed-air column, and this is said 
to operate successfully. The pulling of a wire which runs 
along the roadway gives the signal to the engineman. It is 
said there is absolutely no danger of sparking with the new 
system. 
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Plant at Issa- 
Wash. 


By L. S. RicwHarps* 


SY NOPSIS—Description of an unusually effective in- 


stallation for handling and treating the low-grade Pacific . 


Coast fuels. The coal is carefully sized and both hand 
picked and washed. A new method of screening, termed a 
“flexible hanger shaking screen” was installed; although 
common to the anthracite fields this is the initial in- 
stallation of this apparatus on the Pacific Coast. 
cas 

The Issaquah & Superior Coal Mining Co., of Seattle, 
have recently completed a plant at Issaquah, Wash., for 
the preparation of lignite coal which is of especial interest 
because it is the most modern and complete of its kind 
on the Pacific Coast. The design of the entire plant 
was made and the machinery furnished by the Link-Belt 
Co., of Chicago, and the plant was erected and put in 
operation under the supervision of ‘their engineers. 


The empty is forced through the tipple by the oncom- 
ing car and passes, by gravity, to a kickback which re- 
verses its direction and switches it to the empty track, 
where it is stopped by a track brake. Here it is picked 
up by an inclined car haul and elevated to a height suffi- 
cient to allow it to pass by gravity back to the mouth of 
the drift. 


SCREENS AND PICKING TABLE 


The tipple discharges the coal into a hopper so ar- 
ranged that the coal is eased down into it with prac- 
tically no fall. This hopper is provided with a flop gate 
so that when rock is dumped it can be passed to the rock 
bin, located directly below it. The coal is fed uniformly 
from this hopper by a reciprocating feeder to a pair of 
shaking screens, the upper screen having 4-in. round 
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GENERAL VIEW OF TIPPLE AND WASHERY 


TIpPLE ARRANGEMENT 


The coal is received from the mine in two-ton cars, 
being handled from the mouth of the drift in trains of 
30 or 40 cars by an electric locomotive over a covered 
trestle about 700 ft. long. The cars are passed singly 
by gravity, over a track scale to a power-driven revolving 
tipple, a car stop bemg located between the scale and 
the tipple which enables the operator to regulate the cars 
going into it. 

The revolving tipple consists of a_ structural-steel 
framework carrying a pair of rails for receiving the cars. 
This framework is supported at the ends by cast-stee! rings 
which are carried by a pair of roller shafts on which the 
tipple revolves. The power for operating is received 
through one of these shafts, which is constantly revolv- 
ing. The working of the tipple is controlled by means of 
a lever system through which the operator lifts the rings 
slightly out of contact with the driving rollers upon 
the completion of a revolution. This lever system is so 
arranged that the tipple is automatically stopped without 
the slightest jar. 


—_———_ 


*Engineer, with the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 





perforations and the lower 21% in. ‘These screens sep- 
arate the coal into 4-in. lump, 214x4-in. egg, and 214-in. 
slack. 

The lump and egg coal are separated only for con- 
venience in picking, each passing to an independent pick- 
ing table, of which there are two. These tables discharge 
onto one loading boom which delivers the coal to the :rail- 
road cars. ‘he tables are of the flat-top apron type and 
are of ample width so that the coal is spread out thinly, 
although the apron moves at only 50 ft. per min. The 
pans form a perfect circle around the head wheel which 
permits of the discharge chute being set high up to elimi- 
nate the fall of the coal at this point without allowing 
any leakage of the fine coal, since the chute may be set 
close to the pans. 

The loading boom is of the corrugated apron type, 
which offers a maximum resistance to the sliding of the 
coal. It is provided with small diameter wheels at the 
discharge end, thus minimizing the drop of the coal into 
the car. The raising and lowering of the loading boom 
is accomplished by a worm-gear winch, power-driven and 
controlled by a set of bevel friction gears. 

The rock and refuse, which are picked from the lump 
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DRAINING AND SIZING SCREENS FOR WASHED COAL 





and egg coal, are passed, by means of chutes, to a double- 
strand flight conveyor, located below the picking floor 
which discharges into the rock bin. The pieces of coal 
which have rock or clay attached to them are passed by 
the pickers to a single-strand flight conveyor alongside 
the rock conveyor. This delivers it to a spring relief 
crusher, which crushes it to 214 in. and under. 


A FLexisLE HANGER SHAKING SCREEN 


The slack coal through 214 in. from the lower shaking 
screen passes to a gravity-discharge conveyor which dis- 
tributes it over a 500-ton raw-coal storage bin. This con- 
veyor is arranged so that the return run passes under- 
neath the bin and the coal is reclaimed by being fed into 
this run through slide gates, and elevated to a 100-ton 
raw-coal bin in the washery. ‘The coal and rock from 
the crusher are also fed into this run of the conveyor and 
carried to the washery. The slack coal in discharging 
into the washery bin, passes over a flexible hanger shak- 
ing screen with 84-in. round perforations from which it 
is delivered to two compartments, one for %4-in. slack 
and one for 34x214-in. nut, each of 50 tons capacity. 

This flexible hanger shaking screen is somewhat of a 
novelty in this part of the country, although extensively 
used in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania. The sides 
are of 3x6-in. pine timbers and the connecting-rods 3x6- 
in. ash, rigidly attached to the side timbers. These con- 
necting-rods are dressed down in the middle portion to 
a section of about 3x3 in. The hangers are 1x6-in. ash 
boards rigidly attached to the screen and to the support- 
ing timbers. The screen is run. at a more rapid rate 
than the ordinary shaking screen, and this together with 
the sharp action given by the spring in the hangers and 
connecting-rods, makes this apparatus most efficient in 
screening fine coal. It is more effective, and there is 
less breakage than with a revolving screen. 
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INTERIOR OF WASHERY, SHOWING LINK-BELT JIGs 


SYSTEM OF WASHING 


The coal is fed from the bottom of these bins through 
vertical slide gates to the washing jigs, the slack going to 
a Link-Belt three-compartment Foust jig, and the nut to 
a Shannon jig. The washed coal from each of these 
jigs passes to an independent settling tank and from there 
into a Luhrig type elevator. The nut coal is delivered 





REVOLVING TIPPLE AND Car Stop 


to a shaking screen with 34-in. round perforations where 
it is resized and sprayed with fresh water and delivered 
to a single-strand flight conveyor. This conveyor dis- 
tributes it to the washed-coal bins. The undersize coal, 
together with the spray water from this screen is sluiced 
to the Foust jigs where it is rewashed with the slack coal. 
The washed slack from the Luhrig elevator discharges 
onto a pair of shaking screens where it is sprayed with 
fresh water and graded into pea through 34 in. and over 





DISTRIBUTING CONVEYORS FOR WASHED FINE CoAL 
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1% in. and buckwheat through 14 in. and over \% in. The 
buckwheat is distributed to the bins by means of gates 
in the shaking screen and the pea coal passes to a single- 
strand flight conveyor which distributes it to the bins. 
These washed-coal shaking screens are all of the flexible 
hanger type, as described above. 

The refuse from the Shannon jig passes into a Luhrig 
type elevator and is discharged into the rock conveyor 
from the picking tables. The refuse from the Foust jig 


is sluiced to a fine-refuse-settling tank, from which it is 
reclaimed by a Luhrig type elevator and discharged into 
The rock and refuse are drawn off from 


the rock bin. 
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and clear of the drip from the gates. The overflow water 
from all the tanks passes to a pump box from which it is 
drawn by a double-suction centrifugal pump supplying 


water to the jigs. The fresh water is supplied by a two- 
stage centrifugal pump from a near-by creek. 
MaAcHINERY EQUIPMENT 
The machinery is driven by 220-volt, three-phase, 61- 


cycle induction motors, there being ten all together 
































Two Typrs or Jigs (Foust AND SHANNON) USED IN WASHING COAL 
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the rock bin through two undereut gates in the bottom 
and loaded into a gable-bottom refuse car of two tons 
capacity. his car is hauled up an inclined trestle by a 
wire rope operated by a friction drum and by means of a 
special tripping device it is dumped at any desired point 
along the trestle. 

The washed-coal bins are provided with horizontal 
slide gates and hinged chutes for delivering coal tq the 
railroad cars. The chutes are so arranged that when not 
in use they may be drawn up into a horizontal position 

Lump Picking Table 


throughout the plant. ‘The power is supplied by the 
Puget Sound Electric Co. from their plant about 15 
miles distant; it comes in over high-tension lines, and is 
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Diagram SHOWING PATH oF COAL AND REFUSE THROUGH PLANT 
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transformed at the plant. The machinery supports, tanks, 
bins and building structure are of No. 1 Washington fir 
throughout, and the utmost care has been taken in fram- 
ing to make a thoroughly workmanlike job. The roofing 
and siding are galvanized corrugated iron. 

The coal is loaded out on two tracks, the lump and 
nut on one, and the pea and buckwheat on the other. 
There is also an arrangement of conveyors whereby nut 
can be stored in the pea-coal bins if desired and loaded 
out on the pea track. The nut-coal storage capacity is 
70% tons, the pea coal 550, and the buckwheat 150 tons. 


The Air Factor 
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The lump coal is loaded direct to the cars as previously 
explained. The plant will handle cars from the mine at 
the rate of 200 tons per hour, and the washery will handle 
the 214-in. slack at the rate of 90 tons per hour. 

This plant has now been in operation about four 
months and Issaquah has already become famous for the 
high-grade quality of the prepared coal which it is sup- 
plying to the trade. The plant has more than fulfilled the 
highest expectations of the engineers in charge and 
promises to revolutionize the coal industry on the Pacific 
Coast in some respects. 





By JoHN VERNER* 


SYNOPSIS—Quotes the statements of the British Evx- 
plosions in Mines committee, contained in their recent 
report, to show the necessity of determining those factors 
affecting the rate of combustion of coal dust in suspension 
in mine air, since it is the rate of combustion that deter- 
mines explosion of the dust. The compression and dis- 
turbance of the mine air do nol necessarily cause ex- 
plosion of dust in contact with flame. The counter cur- 
rent a strong factor. Two experiments suggested, to be 
made in the Experimental Mine, at Bruceton. 


& 


The following important statement appears in the 
fourth report of the British Explosions in Mines com- 
mittee: 

In the combustion of gaseous mixtures, there is no well 
defined border line between inflammation and explosion, the 
iwo terms being employed merely to indicate differences in 
the rapidity of combustion. But in the burning of mixtures 
of coal dust and air, it appears possible, and indeed neces- 
sary, to draw a line of distinction between inflammation and 
explosive combustion. 

3riefiy, our view is that during an inflammation of coal 
dust (at all events, that of bituminous coals) the flame is 
propagated, largely, by the burning of gases distilled from 
the dust; whereas, during explosive combustion, the portion 
of each dust particle that aids in propagating the flame is 
burned as a whole, both the volatile matter and the fixed car- 
bon being consumed. 


In view of this statement, it becomes a very important 
matter to find the factor that determines the rate of com- 
bustion and to discover the process by which explosive 
combustion is produced. The position of the British com- 
mittee, in this respect, is not clearly defined. The report 
states further: 


When inflammation occurs and the flame proceeds along 
the gallery, the expansion of the gaseous products of com- 
bustion causes a movement of a column of air which is pushed 
forward in front of the flame. The opposition to this move- 
ment may be approximately calculated, for a smooth gallery, 
since it depends on the inertia of the air to be moved, or the 
velocity of the air pushed forward and the size of the tube. 
But in the roadway of a mine this opposition may be enor- 
mously increased by the irregularities and obstructions, which 
cause waves and eddies in the air. A cloud of dust so com- 
pressed burns with greater rapidity than in still air. The 
effect on the advancing flame is thus cumulative. 


CoMPRESSION AND DisturBANCE oF AIR Do Not 
DETERMINE EXPLOSION 


This would permit the conclusion that the greater the 
compression and disturbance of the mine air, in the pres- 





*Late mine inspector, Chariton, lowa. 


ence of flame that may come in contact with the raised 
dust, the more probable the occurrence of an explosion. 
But this does not seem to be the case, judging from the 
facts. The recent explosion in the Dawson mine, New 
Mexico, Oct. 22, 1913, was caused by the firing of a 
single shot. The occurrence of this great disaster, in 
which some 261 lives were sacrificed, shows that the 
dust was readily inflammable. For a long time prior 
to the explosion, all the shots prepared in this mine each 
day were fired at one time by electricity, after the men 
had left the mine, and no explosion resulted under this 
system. The practice of firing all the shots simultane- 
ously has also been in use in some of the Utah mines 
for vears; and, up to the present time, the results have 
been entirely satisfactory. The same appears to be true 
of the Oklahoma mines, where simultaneous firing has 
been the practice for some time. 

It is admitted that explosions may occur under this 
method of simultaneous firing; but the fact that they 
have not occurred where this supposedly highly dangerous 
practice has been adopted, indicates forcibly that wide- 
spread concussion, causing a general suspension of the 
dust in the air, in every part of the mine, and the gen- 
eral compression of the dust-laden air, and giving ample 
opportunity for the contact of flame with the raised dust, 
are factors not sufficient of themselves to cause the ex- 
plosive combustion of the dust. 

Since the rate of combustion, other conditions being 
the same, depends on the amount of available air supply, 
explosive combustion, by which the several dust particles 
aiding in propagating the flame must be burned as a 
whole, requires a larger air supply than mere inflamma- 
tion, which requires but a partial combustion of the dust 
particles. The report of the British committee states: 
“The expansion of the gaseous products of combustion 
causes a movement of a column of air, which is pushed 
forward in front of the flame.” This is true, but it is 
also evident that the complete combustion of the dust. 
considered by the committee as necessarv to cause ex- 
plosive effects, cannot be obtained by driving the air 
and fuel supply continuously ahead and away from the 
flame. 


EFrrect oF THE CountTER CuRRENT 


My view is that explosive combustion of coal dust in 
a mine is produced initially and reproduced during the 
explosion’s progress with the aid of a more or less pow. 
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erful dust-laden air draft that is especially active along 
the mine floor, moving in a direction opposite to the ad- 
vance of the explosion. Evidence of the probable ex- 
istence of this draft or “counter current,” as I have 
termed it, in previous articles, in Coat Agr, may be 
readily found in the comment of the British committee 
on the effects of the sudden rise of pressure caused by 
explosive combustion in the Altofts gallery. “This sud- 
den rise of pressure,” the committee says, “about 50 ft. 
from the open end of the gallery, sends an impulse back 
toward the closed end where the pressure was previously 
comparatively low. That is to say, the impulse is trav- 
eling in an opposite direction to that of the inflamma- 
tion.” 

A cursory analysis of the cause and effect of this re- 
verse “impulse” shows that the low-pressure area near 
the closed end of the gallery and the contraction of the 
gaseous products of combustion determined the direc- 
tion of movement; and the suddenly increased pressure 
was due to the resulting explosive combustion; while the 
dissipation of pressure in the workings toward the closed 
end of the gallery created another low-pressure zone, 
which, in turn, caused the rearward movement of the 
dust-laden air that had been driven ahead of the flame 
and compressed by the expansive force. The pressure 
curves prepared from the manometer records taken in 
the Altofts experiments and given in Coat Ace, Jan, 31, 
p. 207, show clearly that the sudden rise of pressure was 
followed by a correspondingly sudden decline, permitting 
the conclusion that the greater and quicker the reverse 
impulse sets in, the greater its magnitude and force. 

In view of this fact, it is my opinion that as soon 
as the subsidence or contraction period begins after each 
explosive combustion stage, a dust-laden air draft starts 
to move toward the flame (this draft, naturally, being 
strongest along the bottom of the entry, and continues 
to move in an opposite direction to that of the flame, thus 
providing air and fuel for its propagation, until explosive 
combustion again takes place, when the draft movement 
is momentarily stopped, only to begin again as soon as 
the resultant fall of pressure occurs. 


Tue Arr Factor vs. Dust Factor 


The recent discussion in Coat AcE, Vol. 3, p. 3, et 
seq., regarding Reducing Ventilation When Firing, 
shows the existence of a belief among mining men that 
the presence of strong draft is a material aid in starting a 
dust explosion. On the other hand, it is asserted that 
even an unusually strong air current directed against 
the flame of a blownout shot has little or no influence in 
the enlargement and propagation of the flame. Some 
hold the view that the presence of the dust is the all- 
important factor, while others believe that the amount 
of available air supply, rather than the available dust, 
measures the magnitude of an explosion. 

These conflicting views regarding the value and in- 
fluence of the air and dust factors in mine explosions, 
show the necessity of definitely determining, as far as 
may be possible, which side of the controversy is right. 
This is all the more essential, because the establishment 
of the true facts in the case will undoubtedly hasten 
the final solution of the dust-explosion problem. In or- 
der that progress in this direction may be made and 
knowing that Doctor Holmes, of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, invites suggestions that may prove helpful, I 
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take the liberty of offering the following as an experi- 
mental test to be made in the Bruceton mine. 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE BUREAU OF MINES 

In order to determine whether or not extensive infiam- 
mation and explosive combustion of suspended dust can 
eecur under conditions restricting the power of the “re- 
verse impulse” to induce a strong draft of dust-laden air 
in an opposite direction to that of the flame, I would 
suggest that means, similar to those used at Altofts and 
described in the Fourth Report of the British Explosions 
in Mines committee, be adopted, in the Bruceton mine, to 
produce the simultaneous suspension of coal dust along 
the entire length of the main entry, from its mouth to 
the face; and that two strong doors, made as nearly air 
tight as possible and well braced, be located in the air 
course, inby of and near‘the junction of the diagonal 
entry and the air course. Shale dust should then be 
spread along the sides and on the floor of the air course 
from these doors to the face of the entry. All the cross- 
cuts, but the one at the face, are to be stopped. 

Just prior to making this experiment, the doors men- 
tioned should be closed and locked in such a manner 
that considerable force will be required to open them, 
either in an outward or inward direction. In addition 
to the coal dust placed on the swinging shelves in the 
main entry, dust is to be spread on the floor and side 
shelves and in front of the cannon. The cannon is 
then to be placed at the mouth of the main entry, its 
muzzle pointing into the mine. The powder charge 
may be the usual one, 214 to 3 lb. of powder. The firing 
of the cannot must be simultaneous with the upsetting 
of tne dust-laden swinging shelves along the entry. 

Should this test be made and extensive inflammation 
or explosive combustion not be produced, I would sug- 
gest that another experiment be then made, under the 
same conditions, except that a stout door be erected at the 
mouth of the entry and that the cannon be placed just 
inside of the closed door and fired into the mine, as be- 
fore. Should this test, also, fail to cause an explosion, 
that fact would demonstrate quite conclusively, to my 
mind, that a large dust cloud may be subjected to con- 
cussion, compression and the impact of flame without 
explosive combustion resulting therefrom. The absence 
of draft facilities will, I believe, prevent the compara- 
tively unrestricted dust-carrying air movement in an op- 
posite direction to that of the flame that supplies the air 
and fuel necessary to enlarge, renew, and extend inflam- 
mation. 

Should these tests result in explosions, that fact will 
not affect their value in any way, for it has been demon- 
strated at the different experimental stations, that a 
change in the conditions surrounding the making of 
tests brings a change in the results; and it may reason- 
ably be expected that, in any event, the suggested experi- 
ments, made under unusual and untried conditions, will 
bring out new facts and useful information. 

It has been rightly said that the process by which ex- 
plosive combustion of the dust is effected must be definite- 
ly known, in order to determine what means should be 
adopted for the prevention and limitation of explosions. 
The correct answer to the question, How does coal dust 
explode, has been sought for many years, but has not, as 
yet, been found. I believe there is more than a possi- 
bility that this answer may be supplied by making the 
experiments suggested above. 
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By Barry ScoBer* 


SYNOPSIS—The lower seam in the Mineral field, south 
of Pittsburgh, has been practically exhausted. The op- 
erators are preparing to mine the upper seam by the long- 
wall method. The writer describes some of the conditions 
encountered, and gives, in part, the scale agreed on in 
this’ connection. 

# 

Several important coal operators and the officials of 
District No. 14, U. M. W. A., recently agreed on a wage 
scale and terms for mining b: the longwall method. 
This is something new in the district and even vet opin- 
ion is divided as to whether the room-and-pillar process 


about 60 ft., while the old seam is nearly 200 ft. down. 
The upper seam is between 26 and 30 in. thick and is 
known to be six or seven miles wide. The length is a mat- 
ter of speculation. The coal has no faults, is of good 
quality, and thus far, untouched. The current opinion 
is that it will profit the owners as much as the deep seam ; 
and that it will be “the making of Mineral” if it is 
worked, for the town has been losing population by the 
miners going to the field north of Pittsburg. 

J. H. Hibbens, of Parsons, representing the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas; John Mayer, of Kansas City, a big 
operator in the district; William Barrett, on behalf of 
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ANOTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENT. MINE No 


would not be better. The longwall method, however, is 
recommended more substantially. 

The wage agreement was reached at Mineral, a town of 
1500 people on the western edge of the coal field. This 
is an old field and practically all of the deep mines have 
been exhausted. The formerly important Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas shaft No. 8 is an example. The men 
have been quitting all winter, as they worked out their 
rooms. 

There is, however, a shallower seam than the one these 
mines have taken out. It lies at an average depth of 
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the operators ; and George Richardson, arbitrator for the 
operators, met with the district officials and spent several 
days in arranging the plans. These men represented 
parties who are interested in the Mineral field; and Mr. 
Mayer and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas have idle ma- 
chinery now which they will use when the top seam is 
opened. The miners aiso have homes in Mineral which 
they must leave if it is not opened, se that everything is 
favorable. Mr. Mayer has stated that he will open the 
top seam in the immediate future. 

This field, owing to the lower seam being worked out, 
is being deserted. The towns of Arma, Edison, Ringo, 
Franklin and Capaldo have sprung up in the field north 
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of Pittsburg and absorbed miners leaving the south end. 
Within the past year or less the following mines have been 
opened in the north end: Wear, 1; Central Coal & Coke 
Co., 2; Western Fuel & Mining Co., 2; Sheridan Coal 
Mining Co., 2; Clemens, 2; and Pittsburg-Cherokee Coal 
Mining Co., 1. These mines are about 200 ft. deep and 
the coal is 36 to 40 in, thick. Most of the mines are dry 
and shotfiring accidents are common. 

Following is the scale, in part, as arranged in the con- 
ference, for longwall mining, or, at least, for taking out 
the upper seam: 

Loading price is 60c. a ton of 2000 Ib., the coal to be 
free from all slate, dirt, bone, sulphur, blackjack and 
other impurities, and to be delivered to the working 
switch by the loader or miner. 
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and in the face of increased competition for the West Vir- 
ginia seaboard coal traffic, which followed the completion 
of the Virginian and the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, 
the Norfolk & Western has more than doubled its traffic 
in bituminous coal during the last five years, and the ton- 
nage delivered to vessels at this company’s terminal at 
Lambert’s Point in the Norfolk harbor during 1913 was 
more than 46 per cent. of the total tonnage handled in this 
harbor. This heavy traffic made advisable the construc- 
tion of a new loading dock which is not as long as several 
of those already in service in the New York harbor, but it 
has more spouts than any of the gravity or simpler 
mechanical devices and the same number as the com- 
bination dock of the Virginian. It is 22.5 ft. higher than 
the Virginian pier, and 21.1 ft. higher than its com- 
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The cutting price is 30c. per ton of coal undercut and 
loaded, and it will be divided 16c. to runner and 14e. 
to helper. 

The following prices for brushing apply: For roadway 
4 ft. 6 in. above the rail, per yd. $1.56. Higher brushing 
in proportion, Where bottom-room brushing in rooms 
is required, it is to be paid for at the rate of 30c. per yd. 
for first 6 in., and 4c. for each additional inch. 


Development im Coal-Loading 
Docks 


An increase of about 20 per cent. in the tonnage of 
American railways furnished by the products of mines 
during the last five vears has required the provision of 
elaborate terminals of special designs to handle the vari- 
ous classes of this low-grade traffic. Only six coal un- 
loading plants classed as mechanical were in operation in 
Atlantie ports up to 1910, all of these being in New York 
harbor. One of the six was a belt-conveyor outfit, hoisting 
the coal from a track hopper to a height sufficient to al- 
low it to be dumped into boats. The other five were all 
car-dumping machines located at a proper height to dump 
directly into boats, the road cars being pulled up in most 
cases by a barney. ‘The remaining 50 docks located at 
the four Atlantic ports which load bituminous coal on 
ocean-going vessels were of the gravity type, the road cars 
being pushed or pulled to the top of a trestle on the pier 
from which the coal is dumped into boats. 

In spite of the fact that more coal from the West Vir- 
ginia ficlds is hauled to the Northwest since the acquisi- 


tion of the Hocking Valley by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 


panion gravity pier No. 3, at Lambert’s Point, which for- 
merly had the maximum capacity and the greatest height 
mn the seaboard. The self-propelled pier cars are similar 
to those used on the Virginian docks, and have some com- 
mon features with those used on the Canadian Pacific un- 
loading dock at Fort William, but are of much greater 
capacity than either of the other designs. 

By the replacing of one of the old gravity docks with 
this new combination mechanical gravity plant, the total 
rated capacity of the Norfolk & Western terminal was 
increased from 3150 tons per hour to 7875 tons per hour 
The maximum capacity of a coal-loading dock must be 
greatly in excess of the average output on account of the 
necessity for loading large cargoes rapidly in order not 
to delay the vessels. In general, the output of the coai 
piers on the Atlantic coast averages about 30 per cent. 
of their maximum capacities, but the new pier at Norfolk 
could have loaded all the coal shipped from Lambert’s 
Point in 1913 by working at its maximum rated capacity 
for only 13 hours per week. While the rating of 90 tons 
per minute for this pier is unusually high, it has been 
shown during the three months that the new pier has 
been in operation that it is not only capable of developing 
this capacity, but it has actually exceeded the rate for 
one dumper already, and probably will considerably ex- 
ceed the total rate when both dumpers are put in service. 
—Railway Gazette. 


g 
Seams liable to spontaneous ignition should be worked 
by a method which facilitates the stopping-off of a district 
so that when a fire occurs the portion affected may be shut 
off without interfering with the rest of the mine. The panel 
system of working is best suited to such a seam. 
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By A W. 


SYNOPSIS—A description of one of the largest survey- 
ing projects ever undertaken in the coal industry. It 
involved precise control of a territory 90 lineal miles in 
length and comprising an area of 250 square miles, A 
description of both field and office methods employed. 

& 

In mapping immense tracts of land, before any of the 
ordinary surveys with transit and tape are made, it is 
necessary to secure control of the territory by primary, 
and perhaps secondary, triangulation surveys, if a high 
degree of accuracy is desired. 

All the work of the United States Geological Survey 
is based on this system in obtaining the data for the con- 
struction of the geological and topographical maps and 
folios. In order to get the proper relation of points in 
various parts of the United States, astronomy is em- 
ployed and determinations of latitude and longitude, in 
relation to Greenwicl., are made at these points. Then 
they are connected by the primary triangulation survey. 
The astronomic determinations, being very accurately 
made, serve as a check on the primary triangulation sur- 
vey made between these points. Then the secondary 
survey stations are located at shorter distances apart with- 
in the primary survey triangles, and are checked on the 
latter. The transit and tape surveys are then checked on 
the more accurate points of the secondary triangulation 
survey stations without running over excessive distances. 
Not much over two miles should be run without being 
“tied in.” 


Metuops or TRIANGULATING 


This is the system employed in the fabrication of the 
surveys of the Consolidation Coal Co., mentioned in my 
article in Coan Acre of Feb. 21, 1914, except that the as- 
tronomic determinations were omitted and the U. 8. G. 8. 
stations were used for checking the coal company’s sur- 
veys, 

Triangulation consists in surveving by triangles, the 
side of one forming the side of an adjacent triangle, as 
shown by A in the accompanying Fig. 1, in which the 
side BC, of the triangle ABC, is also the side of the tri- 
angle BCD and the side CD, of the triangle BCD, is also 
the side of the adjacent triangle CDE. Therefore, if the 
side of a triangle and the interior angles are known, the 
other two sides can be computed. 

The first step then is to locate the points forming the 
adjoining triangles, so that clear sights can be obtained 
from one to the other. Next a base line is established, 
serving as a side of a triangle at each end of the system 
(and if the survey is long, an interior or intermediate 
so located that they can be accurately meas- 
ured. Then, in the accompanying figure, assuming AB 
and DE are measured and the interior angles known, 
when the other sides are calculated there will obviously 
be one common to each origin somewhere between, which 
will determine whether the work has been performed cor- 


*Assistant chief engineer, the Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 
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rectly. Or when the side DF is calculated, starting from 
AB, the result must be the same as obtained by actual 
measurement. 

The maps shown in Figs. 2 and 3 are the triangulation 
survey made in the Fairmont Region for the Fairmont 
Coal Co. These surveys were started back in 1901 by 
H. V. Hesse, then chief engineer of the Fairmont Coal 
Co., and it was under his supervision that the bulk of 
the work was completed. Extensions to the main survey 
were made from time to time until the whole territory 
was controlled in 1909. 

The properties now covered by this work are owned 
or controlled by the Consolidation Coal Co. In straight 
lines, the surveys extend over a distance of 90 miles, 
covering an area of about 250 square miles and requir- 
ing about 230 hubs or stations. These stations usually 
consist of a short bar or heavy rail, driven into the 
ground about three feet and the top aaa As 
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Fig. 1. tees SERIES OF CONNECTED TRIANGLES 





each station was established it was described in reference 
to nearby trees or other available objects of the most sub- 
stantial nature. 

The true meridian formed the basis of all the courses 
or bearings of this system and was established at Mine 
56, near Watson. When this had been carried to the 
Government stations, it was checked against the bearings 
of the sides forming the angle at each station. 


Base LINES 


Measurements of the base lines were made while the 
transit readings of the angles were being taken. The first 
two base lines Regt are located at Beechwood and 
Ehlen, about 25 miles apart. The description of the 
measurement of one base practically describes all of the 
six lines measured. 

The first step in the determination of the length of a 
hase line is to standardize the tape; that is, find at what 
temperature and pull it is U. S. standard measure. The 
tape manufacturer can furnish this information or it can 
be compared with the steel tape duly certified by the Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures, at Washington. The: 
tape used on this work was standard at eight pounds pull 
and 62 deg. F., and was 300 ft. long. 

There are certain variable factors which also enter into 
the measurement of a base. These are errors, due to dif- 
ference in temperature and pull and difference in sags 
caused by the variation in pulls. Consequently, correc- 
tions must be made for the same. 

In Merriman and Brooks’ “Handbook for Survevors.” 
page 87, are shown the formulas we used, which are as 
follows : 
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temperature = + e(T — t)l 
pull = +s8(P — p)l 


wl \2 
m= (SY 


e = Coefficient of expansion ; 

s = Coefficient of stretch ; 

p = Standard pull; 

P = Pull of measurement; 

¢ = Standard temperature ; 

T = Temperature of measurement; 

n = Number of equal spaces in 1; 

w = Weight in pounds per lineal foot of tape; 
l= Observed distance; 

I = Mean adjusted distance ; 

Knowing the standard pull for the tape, the coefficient 
of expansion is determined by marking off accurately 
about 200 ft. on the floor of a large room, at the same 
time noting the temperature. This latter is then raised 
or lowered and the distance again measured and the oper- 
ation repeated several times, the pull always being the 
same in each case. The change of length in each meas- 
urement is accurately observed and divided by the 200 ft. ; 
this result is then divided by the difference in tempera- 
tures, in degrees, of the two readings. The result gives 
the coefficient of expansion. The several results are, of 
course, averazed and the mean adopted. The value ob- 
tained for the tape used was e = 0.0000063. 

The next factor required, for use in the correction for 
pull, is the coefficient of stretch. This is necessary since 
the tape is used under different tension and the relative 
change in length for one pound pull must be determined. 
The operation is the same as that described for the coeffi- 
cient of expansion, except in this case the temperature is 
maintained the same while the tension is varied. Then 
the coefficient of stretch is the difference in lengths di- 
vided by the total length, and that result divided by the 
difference in tension in pounds. In the coal company’s 
determinations these pulls varied from 8 to 12; 8 to 16; 
8 to 20; 12 to 16; 12 to 20, and 16 to 20 lb. The average 
result of these operations gave as the coefficient of 
stretch, s = 0.000013645. 


Fretp Work 


As previously mentioned, the base line formed one 
side of a triangle, the stations being substantial hubs. 
The base line was first laid out in divisions of about the 
length of the tape, in this case 300 ft., and stout stakes 
set at such division points. These were all on line be- 
tween the ends of the base. On each division stake was 
placed a sheet of tin on which a fine mark was made 
at right angles to the line of measurement. After the 
stakes were set, elevations were obtained on the tops, and 
more stakes were set dividing each division into equal 
subdivisions of 50 ft. This usually made n, in the given 
formula, equal to six. The subdivision stakes were like- 
wise placed on line and small] nails driven into the tops 
to keep the tape in position while measuring. 

The Ehlen base line consisted of four divisions, each 
of which contained six subdivisions, except the fourth, 
which contained five of 49 ft. each. The entire line was 


measured five times ; six measurements were made of each 
division three times and eight measurements of each di- 
vision made twice, making a total number of 136 meas- 
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urements, of which 120 were used in calculating the 


line. The accompanying field notes will illustrate how 
these readings were taken and recorded for one division. 
MEASUREMENT OF EHLEN BASE 


12-11-01 
{ Kinkley 
, ) Smort 
Party Jones 
| Hames Division IV n=5 3 p.m. 
Pull Temp. Distance 
8 lb. 50° 245-12.45 = 243.963 
10 lb. 493° 245-12.62 = 243.948 
12 Ib. 491° 245-12.50 = 243.958 Day clear 
8 lb. 483° 245-12.38 = 243.968 
10 Ib. 49° 245-12.58 = 243.952 No wind 
12 lb. 49° 245-12.60 = 243.950 


Spring balances were used at each end of the tape, 
one end of which was held stationary over the stake while 
the other was pulled until the proper strain was obtained 
when the reading was taken. In the above case, the 245- 
ft. graduation was a fraction more than 12 in. over the 
division length, the difference being read by an engineer’s 
scale, graduated to fiftieths of an inch, making it possible 
to read to hundredths. 

In a book, kept specially for the purpose, these meas- 
urements were rearranged and each division worked out 
by itself, as shown by the accompanying notes. 

EHLEN BASE—DIVISION IV ADJUSTMENT OF FIELD NOTES 














Temp Pull Observed ————Corrections— Adjusted 
. P Distance Temp. Pull Sag Distance 
F Lb. Feet 

50° 8 243.963 —0.0184_...... —0.0332 243.911 

49} 1 948 0.0192 +0.0067 0.0213 .924 

ast 12 958 0.0196 0.0133 0.0148 927 

48 8 968 US ieee 0.0332 913 

49 10 952 0.0200 0.0067 0.0213 917 

49 12 950 0.0200 0.0133 0.0148 929 

42 8 969 0.0206 _—........... 0.0332 906 

44 10 952 0.0273 0.0067 0.0213 917 

45 12 938 0.0257 0.0133 0.0148 911 

45 8 963 OME ncckss 0.0332 904 

45 10 951 0.0249 0.0067 0.0213 912 

47 12 935 —0.0230 0.0133 0.0148 911 

70 8 924 +0.0127- once 0.0332 9 

69 10 -908 0.0115 0.0067 0.0213 905 

69 12 .902 0.0119 0.0133 0.0148 912 

69 8 .931 OONIS sees 0.0332 909 

70 10 .915 0.0123 0.0067 0.0213 913 

70} 12 . 898 0.0134 0.0133 0.0148 910 

74 8 .929 ee 0.0332 914 

73} 12 . 898 0.0177 0.0133 0.0148 914 

74 16 .881 0.0184 0.0266 0.0083 918 

73 .930 poe 0.0332 914 

73 12 . 898 0.0173 0.0133 0.0148 914 

72 16 .879 0.0165 0.0266 0.0083 914 

734 8 .931 UB + ae 0.0332 915 

73 12 -901 0.0181 0.0133 0.0148 918 

733 16 . 881 0.0177 0.0266 0.0083 917 

73 8 .933 US) 0.0332 917 

733 12 .900 0.0173 0.0133 0.0148 .916 

734 16 243.881 0.0173 0.0266 0.0083 243.917 
Mean observed distance = = 243.926 
n=5 h = 0.377 ft. 

Mean adjusted distance = 243.9141 
Final horizontal distance = 243.9138 


These notes give some idea of the variations in meas- 
urements caused by a difference in temperature and pull. 
It will be noted that the average of the observed distances 
is 243.926 ft. Taking this as 7 and substituting in the 
formulas for corrections heretofore given, they reduce to 
correction for temperature = + 0.0015367 (7' — 62) 

correction for pull = + 0.0033284 (P — 8) 

2.12595 
eae 

Where the pull equals 8 Ib., the correction for pull 
reduces to zero and the algebraic sum of the corrections 
and observed distance gives the adjusted distance. After’ 
all the adjusted distances were worked out, the average 
of the results was taken as the final adjusted distance. 
in this case being 243.9141 ft. The difference in elevation 
between the hubs of this division was h = 0.377 ft. 
Therefore, taking the square root of the difference of the 
squares of the mean adjusted distance and the difference 
of elevation, we get the final horizontal distance, 243.9138 





correction for sag = 
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ft. (V L? — h?). Thus each division of the base was 
worked up and the sum of the distances gave the final 
length of the base line. 

All of these calculations were worked out by naturals 
in duplicate to avoid the slightest possible error. Copy- 
ing and recopying were always checked and marks indi- 
cating that results were correct had to show this fact. 

ANGLE OBSERVATIONS 

The observations of the angles of all the triangles are 

ijlustrated at B in the accompanying Fig. 1 and in the 
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The instrument used had vernier graduations to read 
20 sec. direct, making it possible to estimate to 5 sec. 
When readings were started the vernier was set by naked 
eye to the starting point, then read with a magnifying 
glass and recorded. ‘These readings are shown opposite 
A, as found in each particular case. In the first two ser- 
ies, the backsight was taken on M, and the angle turned 
to N,, where the vernier was clamped. After the read- 
ing was taken the spindle was unclamped and the back- 
sight again taken on M, without resetting to the original 
starting point, but each angle being added to the one pre- 
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Fig. 2. Prrmary TRIANGULATION SURVEY; FArIRMONT- 1G. 3. SHOWING TRIANGULATION SURVEY IN VICINITY 
CLARKSBURG REGION or CLARKsBURG, W. Va. 
notes. In the triangle M,0,N,, the readings on angle ing by the number opposite to the left, gives the reading 
O, are here given: recorded on the right. In the first two series A is sub- 
Aug. 26, 1901 en { Molt Jones, Charles, tracted from the readings which follow, while in the last 
TR, SEEN: two each reading is subtracted from A and divided by 
9 a.m. Cool & Hazy d 


LM,0,N, 
Telescope Direct 
29° O1’ 15” 
29° 01’ 20” 
29° Ol 25°’ 
29° Ol’ 15” 
Telescope Reversed 
29° OF 15” 
29° O1’ 30” 
29° 01’ 10” 
29° 01’ 20” 


ZN,0,M, 


1° 04’ 15” 
30° 05’ 30” 
59° 06’ 50” 
88° 08’ 15” 

117° 09’ 30” 

90° 14’ 15” 
119° 15’ 30” 
148° 17’ 00” 
177° 18/ 10” 
206° 19’ 30” 


Average 29° 01’ 18.75” 


He OO LO = HOO DD D> 


Average 29° 01’ 18.75” 


A 360° 22’.15” Telescope Direct 
1 331° 21" 00” 29° O17 15” 
‘ ° r 45 29° "45" 
2 Bias 19 1, BOY 1” | average 29° OF 20” 
4 244° 16" 55” 29° 01’ 30” 
A 270° 30’ 30” Telescope on 
1 241° 29° 30” 29° OI’ 
, , 990° , " 

a Tae rt ya ane oP 20" | Average 29° O01’ 15” 
4 334° 15’ 30” 29° O17 15” | 

Mean 29° 01’ 18.13”. Weight 2 

In these readings each series was read on the A ver- 
nier, while in most cases later the B vernier was read 


when the telescope was reversed, thus eliminating errors 
due to angular distance between the verniers and to any 
eccentricity of the graduated limb. 





the number opposite. 

The ‘‘mean” result is the average of the four average 
results to the right. The weight 2 designates the condi- 
tion under which the readings were taken. Weights 
were used from 1 to 5, inclusive. Number 1 represented 
excellent conditions, while number 5 represented the 
worst. These weights were used in distributing the error 
of closure when the triangle was adjusted. This may be 
shown by the triangle in which the angle O, formed 
part: 

Corrected 
128° 39’ 40.80” 


29° O01’ 19.29” 
22° 18’ 59.91” 


M—N,—0O; 


39’ 39.06” + 1.74” 
OL’ 18.13” + 1.16” 
18’ 58.75 + 1.16” 


59 st) 


I fT Uh 





94” + 4.06” = 180° 00’ 00.00” 
Here, the error of closure was — 4.06 sec., and the 
weight on the angles N,, O, and M, were 3, 2 and 

respectively. Therefore, N, took three-sevenths of the 
error, while 0, and M, each took two-sevenths of the 
error to make the sum af the angles equal 180 deg. In 


only the most extenuating cases were errors of closure 
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allowed to stand, which exceeded 5 sec., this being the set 
limit. 

After the adjustment of the angles came the calcula- 
tion of the distances or sides of the triangles. The well 
known trigonometric formula: “The sides of a triangle 
are proportionate to the sines of the angles opposite,” was 
used. hus in the given triangle M,N,0O,, say the side 
M,N, had been previously calculated, then: 

sine ZO, M,N, 
sine 1 N, M,O, 
which, by transposition, becomes 
y 
M,N, 


4 ( = . 77 
re sine Z.0, 


XxX sine LM, 
Also 

M,N. 

N,0, = 

stne Z_O 

Then one division serves for botn equations. These cal- 
culations were performed by naturals, the sines of the 
angles being carried to ten decimal places in order to 
determine the ninth. In the division of M, N, by the 
sine of Z0O,, the result was carried to five places to de- 
termine the fourth, and likewise, the results of the multi- 
plications were adopted to four decimal places. 

CoMPUTING TIE DISTANCES 

In the calculations of the sides of these triangles, the 
base line at Beechwood formed the side of the first trian- 
gle at that end and the base line at Ehlen formed the side 
of the first triangle at that end. Then somewhere be- 
tween there was one side which had to be calculated from 
adjoining triangles. When the work from each way met, 
the difference between the calculated lengths amounted to 
24 ten-thousandths of a foot (0.0024 ft.). Thus the 
surveys were checked all through the system. 

The next step consisted in obtaining courses between 
the various stations. As previously stated, the true merid- 
ian had been established near Watson and transferred to 
a side of one of the triangles from which all the other 
sides were calculated by means of angles between the 
sides. One method was by addition and the other by sub- 
traction, and the results checked one against the other. 
Thus, say the azimuth of the side M,N, of the triangle 
M,N,O, is: 


Addition 








x sine LM, 


Subtraction 




















M,N, = 129° 13’ 50.05’ Reverse 129° 13’ 50.05” = M,N, 

Add M, = 22° 18'59.91" Get 309° 13’ 50.05” = N,M, 
Subtract 128° 39’ 40.80” = N, 

Reverse M,O, = 151° 32’ 49.96” $$ 

And get O,M, = 331° 32’ 49.96’ Reverse 180° 34’ 09.25” = N,O, 

Add O, = 29°01’ 19.29” Get 360° 34’ 09.25” = O,N, 
Subtract 29° 01’ 19.20” = O, 

Reverse O,N, = 360° 34’ 09.25” 

Get N,O, = 180° 34’ 09.25" Reverse 331° 32’ 49.96” = O,M, 

Add N, = 128° 39’ 40.80” Get 151° 32’ 49.96” = M,O, 
Subtract 22° 18’ 59.91” = M, 

Reverse N,M, = 309° 13’ 50.05” 

Get M,N, = 129° 13’ 50.05” 129° 13’ 50.05” = M,N, 


After the azimuths and distances of the side of each 
triangle were calculated, the quadrants or courses were 
easily obtained from the azimuths and the latitude and 
longitude differences were computed by naturals. In 
these calculations also, were the sines and cosines carried 
out to nine decimal places. Having obtained these dif- 
ferences, the zero point of the codrdinate system was 
placed at Mine No. 56, near Watson, and total latitudes 
and departures were worked up for all the stations from 
this point. 

The values on each station were checked by working 
in both directions around the triangle. For instance, in 
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the triangles ABC and BCD, previously given, the point 
A being taken as zero, say B is north 2000 ft. and east 
1000 ft. from A, therefore C must be south 1950 ft., and 
east 1000 ft. from B by calculation from the course and 
distance between them, if C is north 50 and east 2000 
from A. Likewise, d must receive values from 6 and c¢ 
that coincide, and all the way through the system, the 
values on the stations received from the different points 
must check. At some places, quadrilaterals were used 
and the same line would be calculated from different 
sources. 
LATITUDES AND DEPARTURES 


After all the codrdinate values were placed in the record 
book, together with the other data of the survey, such 
as azimuths, quadrants, etc., shown on a regular traverse 
sheet (see CoaL AcE, Feb. 21, 1914), the elevations on 
the stations were calculated from the vertical angles 
taken between stations and the previously calculated dis- 
tances. The sights on tho rod were taken on the top 
and the correction made for the 8-ft. difference Set-ups 
were made on each station, thus checking one reading 
and calculation against the other. 

Say from A to B the reading was plus 2° 50’, rod 8 ft., 
and the reading from B to A was minus 2° 19’, rod 8 ft., 
and the distance between the points 1000 ft. The height 
of instrument at A was 4 ft. and at B it was 3.50 ft. 
Then from A to B we get plus 49.05 — 8 ft. (rod) plus 
4 ft. (instrum it) equal to plus 45.05 ft. From B to A, 
we get minus 43 ft. minus 8 ft. plus 3.50 ft. equal to 
minus 44.93 ft. In places where it was difficult to get 
these verticals to correspond, precise levels were run to 
the stations and checked back on the bench mark. The 
elevations on the triangulation stations served as checks 
on the elevations carried by transit and tape surveys. 
The calculation of vertical distances was performed by 
means of naturals and logarithms carried to seven decimal 
places. 

This triangulation survey now forms the framework 
of all other surveys in the field. The results and benefits 
derived from this work have already proven invaluable in 
many ways. 


The Consumption of Water in 
Anthracite Mines 


The desert of Sahara, where they occasionally kill and 
cut open a camel in order to get the water which it con- 
tains, is not the only place where water is a valuable 
salable commodity. Right at our doors, in the anthracite 
mines of Pennsylvania, the operators pay out nearly 
$600,000 a year for pure, fresh water. This is necessary, 
after pumping over 1,000,000,000 tons, or approximately 
300,000,000,000 gal. of water a year out of the mines. 

Mine water is plentifullvy charged with sulphur, and 
the disastrous effect of the sulphur upon iron necessitates 
the frequent renewal of the hundreds of miles of pipe in 
the mines. A pipe line laid new early in April has been 
known to be ruined by July. 

One company bought 1,316,369,963 gal. of water last 
vear for which it paid $109,494.76, and consumed nearly 
100.000.000 gal. at one colliery. The total quantity of 
fresh water bought by the anthracite coal operators last 
vear is calculated to be 7,115,573,324 gal. and the cost 
$591,863.56. 
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Wire Ropeways for Coal Transport 


SYNOPSIS—The wire ropeway often is found more 
adaptable to mining operations than the railway. It is 
not usually subject to the formation and configuration 
of the land; and it is both simple of construction and in- 
expensive of operation. 

It is not always possible to arrange matters so that the 
railway siding is immediately adjacent to the most con- 
venient loading point of a colliery, and in some cases the 


railway, is that the former is dependent neither upon the 
configuration or formation of the ground over which it 
has to pass. It can.cross roads and other obstructions 
at the required height without being a hindrance to the 
traffic below, as cables can be suspended from points 1000 
yd. or more apart, deep valleys and rivers can be ne- 
gotiated. A wire ropeway is also suitable for a steep 
mountain side. Moreover, a railway often has to be laid 


in curves, owing to the natural formation of the ground 








Fic. 1. Wrre Rorvreways. 





NOTE THE PROTECTION 

















3RIDGE ERECTED OVER THE RoAD CRrossING 


to INsureE PUBLIC SAFETY 


question of transport between a colliery and the main 
line railroad, or shipping point, becomes a matter of 
serious difficulty. It is of interest therefore to examine 
the alternative method of transmission by wire ropeways, 
which has been developed to a very considerable extent 
in Germany and elsewhere, and we are indebted to Messrs. 
A. W. Mackensen, of Schoeningen, for details of some 
of the plants of this type which they have constructed. 


ADVANTAGES 


It is claimed that with modern methods of construc- 
tion the results obtained with suitably erected wire rope- 
ways are so favorable that, nowadays, if two points are to 
be connected, the wire ropeway may be as readily taken 
into consideration as an ordinary railway. The most im- 
portant advantage of a wire ropeway, as compared with a 





or to the necessity of avoiding private property, public 
roads, ete., while the difficulty of making a straight wire 
ropeway for any of these reasons is much less. Conse- 
quently, the wire ropeway is often shorter than the equiv- 
alent railway, leading not only to a lower cost but Jess 
operating expense. The latter point is also secured by the 
fact that the wire ropeway works entirely automatically 
except at the end stations, and even there the loading and 
unloading of the cars can be accomplished with a very 
small amount of labor because of the easy handling of the 
cars and the small loads carried in each unit. The wire 
ropeway is not influenced by weather as its working can- 
not be interrupted by snow, frost, floods, ete., and the 
construction or moving of such a line does not involve 
much time or expense. In case of difference of level, a 
saving of power can often be effected by balancing the 
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Fig. 2. Tur MACKENSEN SYSTEM Fie. 3. AS 


OF SIMPLIFIED SPECIAL SWITCH 


weight of the cars moving in one direction against that 
of those moving in the opposite direction on the return 
journey. As the wire ropeway can make such a good 
showing as compared with railways, it is evident that it 
is even more advantageously employed. as compared with 
horse haulage. 


DISADVANTAGES 


A wire ropeway cannot, however, be compared with 
machines which are manufactured on a large scale and are 
then put on the spot where they have to work, because 
every ropeway must be planned differently in each indi- 
vidual case in order to suit the special conditions. The 
single parts cannot, as a rule, be calculated theoretically 
but can only properly be estimated on the basis of ex- 


perience. The cars and other accessories must be able 
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A Portion or A Wire Ropeway apout FIVE 
Mines Lone 


Fic. 5. 


to stand rough handling, and not only must the wire 
ropeway be free from danger of breaking at any point but 
it should also be kept permanently in good condition. 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 


The carrying ropes are generally of a closed construc- 
tion and if only light loads are to be carried, or if the 
cost of construction is to be as low as possible, round 
wires are used. For traction ropes, cables of a special 
construction are adopted which go round large pulleys 
at the end stations and are always kept in tension by 
means of weights. If very heavy loads are to be con- 
veyed, the weight is duplicated so as to be carried by four 
or more wheels, that is to say, by suspending a load from 
two single carriages, or by means of a special double trol- 
levy in which two single trolleys are combined by a con- 


SPECIAL SAFETY 
CrossING SYSTEM 


A Ropeway Car PAssine 
A SUPPORT 


Fig. 4. 


necting beam. An automatic coupling device is con- 
structed on the principle that the clamps which hold the 
traction rope on both sides are pressed together by the 
weight of the car in such a manner that the frictional 
power is several times the weight carried. As a means of 
transmission, a wedge is used, which moves the clamps 
exactly parallel to themselves so that, as the rope is never 
pressed obliquely at any time, it attains its longest pos- 
sible life. The pressing power can be exactly calculated 
and is maintained from the moment when the rope is 
gripped by the clamps until it is released. The proper 
working is not upset by wear on the rope or clamps, and 
a car can change from one line to another even if the trac- 
tion ropes have differing diameters. ° It is not necessary to 
detach the car from the traction rope in taking curves as 
the cars will take these automatically. 

The tilting of the cars at the station is usually accom- 
plished by hand, but it is also easy to provide automatic 
unloading. This is specially useful for the purpose of 
building up heaps of material such as clinkers, coal, ete. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Fig. 5 shows a portion of a wire ropeway about five 
miles long, for transporting coal and clay. The capacity 
per hour is 140 cars of coal, containing 21 cu.ft., and 60 
cars of clay of 14 cu.ft. Fig. 1 shows another wire rope- 
way for transporting coal and taking back mining timber, 
the feature of the photograph being a protection bridge 
erected over a road crossing and showing the simplicitv 
with which safety to the public is secured. Figs. 2, 3 and 
4 show, respectively, the Mackensen system of simplified 
special switch, a special safety crossing system, and a 
ropeway car passing a support. A good many other ex- 
amples could be given of the application of the wire-rope- 
way system for coal transport, but, these are sufficient to 
show the importance of its various applications. 
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Immigration and Emigration 


The Department of Labor reports the arrival and departure 
of aliens in the United States for the year ended June 30, 
1913, and for the six months ended Jan. 1, 1914, as follows: 














- Year. Six Months. 
Arrivals Departures Net* Arrivals Departures Net* 

July.. 78,101 24,673 + 53,428 138,244 26,434 +111,810 
August 82,377 25,725 + 56,652 126,180 23/242 +102'938 
Sept.. 105,611 23,728 + 81,883 136,247 19,241 +117,006 
October. ... 108,300 27,153 + 81,147 134,140 26,998 +107,142 
Nov.. 94,739 41,444 + 53,295 104,671 27,632 + 77,039 
BOO os ic cciers 76,315 45,048 + 31,267 95,387 30,243 + 65,144 
Jan... 46,441 29,730 + 16,711 44,708 34,216 + 10,492 
Feb.. 59,156 BOOS AROS ccs eee webs 
March 96,958 TOQRt A REOIS kes Ohba le hee 
April 136,371 TSGOt TEIROIO kk eww es 
May 137,262 ee el’) a 

June 176,261 BOOO FEBS SSE ks wee web 
‘i ee 1,197,892 308,190 +889,702 779,577 188,006 +591,571 


* Indicates the net change in population from alien immigration and emigra- 
tion movement. 
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High Records im Illinois 


The mines of the Superior Coal Co., located at Gillespie 
and Benld, produced on Monday, Mar. 9, 1914, 13,431 
tons of coal, as follows: 


Tons 
ODN Gi PION le) ore ohotin sak tcel aie b ACE a, Oe Re IS Oe Oe ee Or 4393 
NRNGR TOs soe Sia shige akaa Weck Oo bE ROE ae Le 4430 
AUR ENGM (RGGV es: AGW Coa) nok sce) or os Oe Ohba Ras Mieral Goa OE aR were eels 4608 


There was no special preparation for this record hoist, 
as the same mines hoisted 12,288 tons on the Saturday 
preceding, and made an average hoist for that week of 
12,277 tons per day. Mine No. 3 hoisted in four hours, 
Monday afternoon, 2525 tons; which would, at the same 
rate, produce over 5000 tons in an eight-hour shift. 
The best single-day’s hoist, made at No. 3, is 4748 
tons. 

The mines of the Superior Coal Co. ranked, in the 
Coal Report of Illinois, for the year ended June 30, 1913, 
as follows: No. 3 was second in the state, producing 
$37,834 tons, employing 675 men, working 216 days and 
making an average daily hoist of 3879 tons. 

No. 2 was third, producing 828,288 tons, employing 
665 men, working 215 days and made an average daily 
hoist of 3853 tons. 

No. 1 was sixth, producing 681,852 tons, employing 659 
men, working 212 days, and making an average daily 
hoist of 3216 tons. 

Tn the Coal Report of Illinois, for the year ended June 
30, 1913, there were 33 mines that had an annual pro- 
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Shipping mines in operation............ 353 371 
Total number of employees............ 49,814 79,497 
(ROUGE COMNMERG cae ee ecg ea cena e cae ve 34,955,400 61,846,204 
Mined by machines (tons)... ...ccccccces 7,646,777 30,228,520 
aR U i CCIE ooo aca tc Cee ck wteenncnes 156 175 
Nonfatal accidents (30 days lost time). 410 1025 
Death rate per 1000 men.............. 3.13 2.20 
Death rate per million tons of coal.... 4.46 2.83 


Since the foregoing was written, we have been informed 
that the No. 2 and No. 3 mines of the Superior Coal 
Co., have each made a record hoist of more than 5000 
tons of coal in an eight-hour day. Saturday, Mar. 14, 
No. 2 mine hoisted 5023 tons; and Thursday No. 3 tried 
for the 5000-ton mark and failed. They were able to 
hoist 4854. tons, but on Friday, Mar. 20, No. 3 jumped 
into the 5000-ton class and hoisted 5116 tons, which is 
at the rate of 639.5 tons per hour, or more than 10 tons 
a minute. In making the record at the No. 2 mine, 1562 
mine cars were brought to the surface and it required 
108 railroad cars to haul the coal away from the mine. 

The mines last named, Nos. 2 and 3, are each shaft 
mines to the No. 6 seam and are 340 ft. deep; the coai 
is 7 ft. 6 in. in thickness and is mined by machines. 


oO 


The Clam-Shell Mine Car 


A new mine car has been designed by N. H. Mannakee, 
a mining engineer of Williamson, Mingo County, W. Va. 
It reduces the labor of dumping at tipples, head houses 
and bins. The cars need not even be uncoupled when 
dumped, and if discharged onto a moving apron, they 
would empty their load without any breakage. In any 
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BOTTOM PLAN 


Tre MANNAKEE Mine Car Wricu Opens LIKE A STEAM-SHOVEL BUCKET 


duction of more than 400,000 tons and 61 mines that 
produced more than 300,000 tons. The Coal Report of 
Illinois, for the year ended June 30, 1903, showed that 
four mines had a production of more than 400,000 tons 
and 15 a production of more than 300,000 tons. 

This is a splendid increase in the number of large 


‘producing mines and the tendency is to a still greater 


producing capacity. In this connection, the following 
comparison shows an interesting growth: 





event, their manner of dumping is such that they are far 
less destructive to coal than the old end-gate car. 

For work in a low seam, the car will carry a larger 
capacity than the ordinary steel or wood cars of the same 
height above the rail and the same outside dimensions 
in plan. This results from the fact that bv the curvature 
of the axles, the car body is kept closer to the rail. These 
axles support the car and keep it true to radius. 

The goosenecks or side arms which lift the jaws of 
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the bucket are raised slowly by the pushing or pulling of 
the car past curved guide bars on the side of the track. 
These bars are so shaped or bent that when the car is 
opened full they keep it in this condition for a distance 
about equal to the length of the car. The guides then 
curve downward to allow the shells to come together 
gently as the car passes onward. 

Theoretically, the gooseneck should be lifted an amount 
equal to about one-half the size of the largest lump of 
coal to be discharged. In practice, probably a lift of 15 
in. would be enough. This would provide an opening in 
the bottom of 30 in., and in the inventor’s experience, he 
has found this opening sufficient. 

It can be readily seen that a car with much greater 
capacity could be obtained by raising the sides. The 
bill of material, weights, ete., for a car for use in a low 
seam, follow: 


BILL OF MATERIAL OF MANNAKEE CAR 
Description 


Pieces Size Weight 
| AE Ty Lae $5 opere a dasus 166 Axles 
Oe I cs ne ce awe y Soaee 372 Wheels 
CE i | ld Peele Maka 18 Boxes 
Te 9: - Pte nee 473 Frame angles 
2 Castings 400 End supports 
2 #7x48"x13"... 125 Bottom bumper plate 
i eT AC) rr! 82.6 Angles at ends 
Ro RAMAN 5 Soccivanwn <6 ie oes co ones 120 Side arms 
ee : nig a aeeey Ay 112 Round shaft 
AR og | ear ae : aorince 30 Pipe 
DW Re ON, (RIGO 6 obo ace rcs geen 125 Sheet steel ends 
2 35'’x9.25x7.65. 0 Sheet steel side 
ee a 20 Rivets 
65 140 Bolts 
Total i poet Sree mate 2683.6 
Capacity of the car level full = 133,159 cu.in. = 49.54 bushels allowing 


Weight of coal estimated at 2.05 + net tons. 
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West Virginia Miners Outdig 
Canal Laborers 

In the last three years the excavation incident to tu: 
mining of coal in West Virginia has been greater than the 
excavation required in eleven years to dig the Panama 
Canal. 

When the engineers of the Panama Canal, in 1903, be- 
gan their work, they made a careful survey and found 
that approximately 195,323,000 cu.yd. of excavation was 
necessary. This was regarded as a stupendous undertak- 
ing and was commonly spoken of as the largest excavation 
job the world has ever seen. Laborers were imported tc 
the Canal Zone, and column after column was written 
showing how marvelously these laborers were “making the 
dirt fly” under the direction of the most expert engineers 
the world has ever seen. 

But the 195,323,000 cu.yd., the original estimate, were 
not all that the Panama Canal laborers were to dig after 
they had started. On account of the slides in Culebra 
cut, another hundred million cubic yards were to be 
added to their work. This made 295,323,000 cu.yd., 
which were dug in eleven years. 

Under conditions far more difficult, the coal miners 
of West Virginia were to do an amount of excavating in 
the same eleven vears that would make the digging ineci- 
dent to the Panama Canal look like child’s play. The work 
of these West Virginia miners has never been heralded t> 
the world as the last word in excavation efficiency. As a 
matter of fact, the general public has paid little attention 
to it. But in the eleven years, while the much heralded 
work at the Panama Canal was producing 295,323,000 
cu.vd. of earth—and all of the excavating was being done 
on the surface—the coal miners of West Virginia were 
getting out of the bowels of the earth 542,949,446 cu.yd. 
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of coal. This was almost twice the amount of excavation 
of the Panama Canal, and it was done under far more 
difficult conditions. 
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Suiits of Wooden 
Water Tank 


By WiLLiAM WALLACE* 

A necessary adjunct to every iron-range boiler plant is 
the water tank. The flat topography usually eliminates 
the possibility of setting the tank cn high ground to gain 
head, and for that reason it is usually put near the boiler 
house. The latest tanks are of the elliptical-bottom steel 
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type, raised to considerable height on a steel structure, 
but wooden tanks supported on a wooden substructure in 
the manner of railway tanks are still common. Such a 
substructure of standard type is illustrated herewith. It 
is built of sawed timber set on concrete piers and usually 
painted. The tank supported in this case is 12x12 ft.— 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Those things we never had we can never lose. 
2 , 
It is easier to follow foolish precedents than to think. 
# 
Things sweetest to the taste often prove sourest in the 
stomach. 


# 


7 


Exhaustive observation is an element of every great 
achievement. 
% 


Adjourning sine die seems to be the most popular indoor 
sport in the coal industry today. 


8 


& 
Exclusive praise must not be given to the horse that wins 
the race—some belongs to the man that keeps the stable. 





*Mining engineer, New York. 
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Frederick William Whiteside was born at Chicago, IIL, 
Nov. 2, 1875. On his mother’s side, Mr. Whiteside was 
a direct descendant of Captain Amasa Hungerford, of the 
Revolutionary Vermont troops, the Hungerford family 
having landed upon American soil in 1632. 

Mr. Whiteside’s education was obtained in the public 
schools of Denver, Colo., and at the University of Colo- 
rado, from which latter institution he graduated. 

His first work on leaving the university was as 
assistant engineer with the Denver Union Water Co., and 
later in the same capacity with the Denver & Rio Grande 
R.R. Co. He then became division engineer of the EI 
Paso & Rock Island R.R. Co., which position he left to 
take up his first work in coal mining as assistant engi- 
neer, with the Colorado Fuel & Lron Company. 


F. W. WHITESIDE 


But railroad work once again attracted Mr. Whiteside 
and he became chief engineer for the New Mexico Mid- 
land R.R. Co. However, he soon returned to the coal in- 
dustry, becoming chief engineer of the Southern Fuel Co. 

Mr. Whiteside is now chief engineer of the Victor- 
American Fuel Co. as well as other enterprises, such as 
marble, telegraph and railroad companies, besides being 
retained in a consulting capacity by the Keystone Fuel 
Co. He is Secretary-Treasurer of the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute, and a member of both the Colo- 
rado Electric Club and the University of Colorado Club, 
of Denver. Mr. Whiteside has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to the technical press of the country, and occasionally 
lectures at the educational institutions in Colorado. 





Harry Mortimer Kanarr was born Aug. 31, 1876, near 
Deckers Point, Indiana County, Penn. Mr. Kanarr’s 
early education was obtained in the public schools, which 
was followed up by a special mathematical course in 
the State Normal School at Indiana, Penn., and supple- 
mented by home studies. 

His first practical training was obtained under his 
father, and consisted mostly of land and property survey- 
ing. In October, 1902, however, we find him out on his 
own initiative, being employed as a transitman under 
Walter F. Arms, chief engineer of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal & Iron Co. His first work for this concern 
was in charge of the construction at the Ernest Mines, 
near Indiana. 

Exactly one year later he was transferred to Iselin as 
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H. M. Kawnarr 


assistant to Robt. H. Wilson, chief engineer in charge of 
the construction of that plant. January, 1905, found him 
again transferred to Punxsutawney, where he became di- 
vision engineer under Geo. D. Bartholomew, a few months 
later becoming Mr. Bartholomew’s assistant. In May, 
1907, he was appointed chief engineer in responsible 
charge of all the work formerly handled by all three 
of his previous employers. | 

Mr. Kanarr is now chief engineer of the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., the Jefferson & Clearfield 
Coal & Tron Co., the Cowanshannock Coal & Coke Co., 
the Reynoldsville & Falls Creek R.R. Co., and at the pres- 
ent time, he is also serving as secretary-treasurer of the 
Hudson Coal Mining Co. ) 
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The Labor Situation in Ohio 


Walter R. Woodford, president of the Eastern Ohio 
Operators’ Association, is preparing a suit to be filed as 
soon as possible to test the validity of the Ohio screen- 
coal bill. There is a question as to whether this case 
can be brought before the law becomes effective on May 
20. In the meantime, the operators of Ohio are waiting 
for developments. 

George Savage, secretary of the United Mine Workers 
of Ohio, has announced that steps will be taken immedi- 
ately toward bringing about a joint conference with 
Ohio operators. 

Every mine in Ohio closed Tuesday night of last week ; 
Wednesday, eight-hour day meetings were held in all of 
the principal coal mining centers. President John Moore, 
of the United Mine Workers of Ohio, addressed a mass 
meeting in Bridgeport. He prefaced his remarks by calling 
upon the miners to remain loval to the organization and 
admonished them against socialists and the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The latter organization at the 
present time is attempting to rouse miners of the No. 8 
district. 

A SPLIT IN THE UNIon RANKS 
At Roseville, the local union passed resolutions call- 


ing upon John P. White, president; Frank J. Hayes, 
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vice-president ; and W. O. Green, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America, together with the 
members of the policy committee of the union, to re- 
sign. ‘The Roseville union charged that the negotiations 
and policy of the officials were not satisfactory nor to the 
best interest of the men. The resolution was forwarded 
to all of the unions in Ohio with a request that similar 
action be taken. 

This movement and the defection of miners are so seri- 
ous that Mr. Green will address the Crooksville, Ohio, 
union Tuesday. He will ask for explanations. A cir- 
cular mailed out from the headquarters in Indianapolis, 
Saturday, exhorts the miners to remain loyal and ad- 
vises them to support the officers in the referendum be- 
ing taken on the policy adopted by the committee. 

The failure to win the mine-run wage scale through- 
out the state has caused the miners to attempt to make 
local settlements. None of the companies has shown 
any intention of weakening. ‘The miners have not suc- 
ceeded in getting conferences in the sub-districts and it 
looks as if nothing will be done except as a state organi- 
zation. 

Miners are not all of one opinion, but the majority of 
them are convinced that the mines will generally remain 
closed until the mine-run law has been tested in the 
courts. They do not expect to have work until late in 
the summer in most instances. 
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The Present Industrial Idlemess 


To judge by the dailies of our various cities, the country 
is now menaced with an army of unemployed, larger and 
nore desperate than we have known for years. 

Our newly appointed Federal Industrial Commission 
has been seriously enough impressed by the facts as re- 
ported, to feel justified in ordering an immediate investi- 
gation, looking toward action by the Federal Government, 
to relieve unemployment. Frank P. Walsh, chairman of 
the commission, is quoted as saying: “Groups number- 
ing from 100 to 1000 stand outside our great industrial 
plants each morning at six o’clock, hoping the foremen 
will pull them out of line and put them to work. They 
are thankful if they get only a few hours’ work. 

“Poorly nourished and thinly clad, these men gather 
each morning and then drift away to the cheap saloons 
or cheap lodging houses to wait for any other chance. 

“None can see this spectacle without realizing that it 
is something society cannot afford to tolerate. An em- 
ployer never thinks of laying off his bookkeeper or clerk 
atter employing him three or four hours in a day or three 
or four days in a week. 

“The problem of continuous employment for laborers 
is more difficult, but it is a problem that must be solved 
if we are to check the increase in our great army of 
hopeless, homeless men. If nothing else will avail, it 
may be necessary to urge insurance against nonemploy- 
ment.” 

Now would be a good time for some of you mine own- 
ers to invite the reporters from some of these same dail- 
ies to inspect your diggings; especially the fellows who 
always refer to you in graphic sneers. In spite of the 
fact that the coal trade has been extremely dull this 
winter, our coal-mining camps are not infested by hungry 
bands seeking employment and such spectacles as Mr. 
Walsh describes are almost unbelievable to coal miners 
in America. 


eo 


A Smell Is a Smell 

Kipling has stirred up a very lively discussion in Eng- 
land by publishing the following lines: “I suggest, sub- 
ject to correction, that there are only two elemental 
smells of universal appeal—the smell of burning fuel and 
the smell of melting grease. In other words, the smell 
of what man cooks his food over and what he cooks his 
food in.” 

If Kipling ever visited a mine, his smeller must have 
been off duty, or else he forgot the experience before he 
wrote the above lines. And even at that, we insist that 
his wits must have been wool-gathering when he sat 
down to write. Before man can start a fire to cook 
food, he must have the fuel and the food, and while he is 
digging these up, the real elemental smell comes into be- 
ing. You can trace it back to Genesis; “In the sweat 


of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 


the ground.” 
At a coal mine, equipped with a modern bath and 
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change house, this elemental smell may not penetrate the 
camp, but it is generally within striking distance, never- 
theless. At the less favored camps, it is more than lia- 
ble to come out to meet you, as you enter a house, and 
around some of the rooming houses, there is danger of 
its standing guard and driving away the uninitiated and 
faint-hearted. 

We are not casting any aspersion toward our coal min- 
ers; they probably bathe oftener than any other class of 
workingmen ; but a smell is smell for all that. 

Chickens as Gas Detectors 


Experiments seem to prove that chickens are not suit- 
able for use as detectors of gaseous atmospheres in mine- 
rescue work. In combating a mine fire at a colliery in 
the Raniganj coal field in India, a chicken was carried 
in by two members of the fire-fighting squad. On re- 
turning to the pit bottom the chicken was all right, but 
both men fell to the ground in a collapsed state. 

Another instance of the use of chickens was at the 
rescue operations at the NKendwagih colliery, where it 
was noticed that the chickens were quite unaffected by 
the mine atmosphere while the men were knocked over. 

One reason for the experiments with chickens is due 
to the fact that many mining men believe that mice and 
canaries are too delicate indicators of danger. Such 
authorities contend that the margin of safety with mice 
and canaries is too large, for these latter, when used as 
detectors, keel over at a time when men are still unaf- 
fected and can continue quite a while in their rescue 
operations. 

What is desired is some animal or bird that is only 
slightly more susceptible to poisonous atmospheres than 
man. At the same time, of course, it must be remem- 
bered that in rescue work, the man is actively engaged in 
expending physical effort, while the animal is usually at 
rest. 


Don’t Destroy Your Records 


The press dispatches from Houghton, Mich., of Mar. 
4, reported that the books of the mining companies were 
brought into court to disprove miners’ statements as to 
starvation earnings they received during the years 1908 
and 1911. 

The companies were thus able to exhibit to the court 
the original entries, down to the last penny, showing the 
actual earnings of all of the men who had testified, and 
the evidence thus presented, disproved most of the min- 
ers’ contentions. 

Here, then, is another illustration of the importance 
of preserving old records. Year by vear, as the books of 
any company begin to accumulate, the temptation to de- 
stroy old files becomes more and more persistent and 
occasionally a good-sized bonfire follows. But, unfor- 
tunately, something more troublesome than musty files 
often rises up from the bonfire ashes. 
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The popular idea, that if a bank president or a cor- 
poration auditor testifies that the books of his firm were 
destroyed, he admits that he is trying to hide someone’s 
guilt, is far from correct, in many instances, as some who 
read these lines could probably testify. But knowing a 
thing yourself and being able to convince others of the 
truth of your information, are quite different matters. 

We recall a laughable but highly satisfactory turn to 
testimony being taken before an arbitration board, dur- 
ing a miners’ strike, some years ago. ‘The president of 
the miners’ union had been ranting in quite approved 
manner about the terrible iniquities of the company 
stores in the district and the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing the men to do all of their trading in these stores, 
when competing merchants offered so much more for 
one’s money. 

This miner’s president lived at one of the mining vil- 
lages where there was one of these commissaries and 
some six or eight independent stores, so he surely spoke 
with full knowledge. Imagine the surprise of all present 
when counsel for the operators produced the books from 
the terrible company store in the very village where the 
miners’ president lived, and proved that this very presi- 
dent was buying voluntarily from this “robbisary” and 
buving in such quantities that he must have depended 
upon it for most of his supplies. 

Of course the miners’ counsel was able to explain such 
conduct (to his own satisfaction at least). He stated 
that. the goods handled by the company store were fresher 
than similar goods handled by competitive stores and his 
client, the miners’ president, was able to stand the prem- 
ium demanded. 

Schools 

This is an age of schools. No one nowadays who 
looks for suceess expects to get it without training his em- 
ployees. We except mining men from this rule. They 
are imparting a knowledge of mine management, but 
they are only seeking to develop the men who are striv- 
ing for first honors. 

We were recently reviewing a book on the art of firing 
a boiler. Like all real mining men, we had not yet real- 
ized that there was a true art in heaving and spreading 
coal and raking the grate bars. But there is. When we 
begin to try to teach our employees how to perform their 
duties, we shall learn what a lot there is that we do not 
know about the fundamentals of our work and it will be 
hard indeed to tell who are most educated by the school, 
the teachers or the taught. 

We have our miners, our car trimmers, our locomotive 
engineers, our dumpers, our shotfirers, our stationary en- 
gineers and our firemen to teach. Then there must be 
schools for our store clerks and office men. Have we 
realized that the sales forces of an insurance company, a 
cash-registry corporation or a telephone exchange has 
gone through a course to train them to please the public 
and help you with your problems? 

Why do we take any kind of callow youth to sell gro- 
ceries and let him stir up dissension by his indifference to 
customers and drive trade away by his uncleanly appear- 
ance? Why are we indifferent to his lack of knowledge 
as to values and the needs of the trade? Many a com- 


pany has aroused all the women folk at their mines to 
open enmity because the store was not run as if their 
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trade depended on the way in which their pleasures were 
met. 

The time will come when our young miners will come 
from the village school primed with the facts of first aid 
and self-preservation and having at least a smattering 


of the rules of the art of mining. A half century ago, 
perhaps:25 per cent. of the people could neither read 
nor write. ‘Ten years from today, everyone will have a 
certain amount of vocational training. What that time 
will bring forth in the way of efficiency, we do not dare 
to guess, but we shall lock back then with surprise at 
the crude attempts at industry which now fill us with 
admiration. 

Everywhere comes the cry, “It can’t be done—these 
men are not bookkeepers, surveyors, track-layers or chem- 
ists.” Thus systems, simple in character, requiring a 
week’s study perhaps, from those who should carry them 
out are declared impossible, because the men who must 
perform them are not sufficiently trained, or lack the 
necessary desire for efficiency. When men are properly 
taught, they will themselves originate systems of pro- 
cedure requiring more skill than we venture now to pro- 
pose to them. 

a 


The Union and the Republic 

Our attitude toward the Miners’ Union cannot justly be 
different from our attitude toward the government under 
which we live, for in one the laboring man is the only 
voter, in the other it is his vote which determines the is- 
sue. After all, there is little difference between the peo- 
ple represented in the labor unions and in Congress. To 
despair of the workingmen’s councils is to question the 
safety and the future of the republic. 

When we see the conservatism and justice of the masses 
voting as citizens, how can we doubt their essential fair- 
ness and honesty voting as members of a union? Logic 
and patience will assure industrial peace, just as those 
gualities will preserve the national existence free from 
imternecine strife. 

He who doubts that the union will ultimately realize 
its responsibility has lost his hold on our past history and 
the basic facts of our democratic government. By the 
exercise of industrial statesmanship, we shall at length 
arrive at a time when the unions will eject from their 
counsels, as they have largely from their leadership, those 
mere trouble-makers and mercenaries who threaten alike 
the operator and the union, and wreck at once the for- 
tunes of the operator and the happiness of the operative. 

By giving the labor leader a recognized position and 
the dignity which goes with it, we assure ourselves that 
he will respect his responsibilities and will work to ad- 
vance sanity in labor agitation, honesty in the making of 
agreements and safety in mine operation. 

There are parts of the country where already the union 
men are learning that to be tribunes of the people does 
not demand loud-mouthed oratory and class hatred, but 
qualities of restraint and character such as are demanded 
of those whose duty it is to direct the destiny of the na- 
tion. In such places the leaders go hand in hand with 
the operator in promoting the common good, and only 
part when their interests conflict, and then not in anger, 
but with the object of advancing their legitimate inter- 
ests. A little reason and an infinity of patience will 
soon result in bringing union and operator into peace- 
ful agreement. 
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Alternating-Current Coal 
Cutter 


To meet the demand of operators located near trans- 
mission lines of large central power plants producing 
alternating current, a new alternating-current short-wall 
coal cutter has been placed upon the market by the Mor- 
gan-Gardner Electrie Company. 

The motor is very efficient, having great mechanical 
strength and ample overload capacity. The small num- 
ber of parts assure continuous operation with practically 
no attention. This motor is exceptionally well ventilated. 
The star-delta control is used, which is the most simple, 
satisfactory control for induction motors of this capacity. 

The stator can be quickly removed from the motor 
ody. The stator core disks are waterproofed and riveted 
together under hydraulic pressure. The stator coils are 
form-wound and impregnated with a moisture- and oil- 
resisting compound, that will stand a high degree of tem- 
perature. These coils are laid in open slots and easily ae- 
cossible. 

The rotor is fireproof, the bars being imbedded in a 
special moisture- and heat-resisting cement, The short- 
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A Snort-Watrt Coan Currer Actuated BY ALTERNAT- 
ING CURRENT 


circuiting rings are cast solid with the bars, leaving noth- 
ing on the rotor to work loose. The rotor shaft is excep- 
tionally heavy with removable heat-treated chrome-nickel- 
steel pinion. . 

The three self-aligning ball bearings are of ample pro- 
portions to insure cool running and long life, the air gap 
is always uniform and the motor cannot strike the stator. 
These dirt-proof bearings are grease lubricated, eliminat- 
ing all danger of oil trouble. 


The construction of the yest of this machine is identical 


with the well known short-wall type of direct-current 
machine, embodying such features as single-reduction 
spur-gear drive to chain-drive sprocket. safety-break 
washer protecting feed-cable mechanism from overload, 
means for sumping without use of extra equipment. Al! 
parts are inclosed in a heavy rugged frame, yet easily ac- 
cessible. The cutter arm is of cast steel and the cutting 
chains are for heavy duty and of single- or double-bit 
type. 

A special feature is the simplicity and safety in hand- 
ling these machines. A quick-acting positive clutch and 
the safety-break washer protect the feed cable from over- 
load. The current is controlled by a simple knife switch 
within easy reach of the operator. By the drag-line con- 
trol the operator can instantly start or stop the feed of 
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the machine, All operations, unloading, sumping, cut- 
ting, loading and transportation are done by power. 

A self-propelling steel truck with friction drive, re- 
verse-drive gearing and removable automatic cable reel are 
used for transportation. 


Saline County Mine Safety 
Association 


The organization of the Saline County Mine Safety Asso- 
ciation was perfected on Mar. 19, at a meeting held in the 
office of the O’Gara Coal Co., in Harrisburg. The following 
constitution and bylaws is given in full as an example for 
use by other similar organizations. 

NAME—This organization shall be known as the Saline 
County Mine Safety Association. 

OBJECT—The object of this association shall be, through 
its membership, to learn and to teach the most approved 
first-aid-to-the-injured and mine-rescue methods; to put this 
knowledge to practical use through organized teams and 
classes of instruction whenever occasion offers; to endeavor 
to increase the membership by getting others to take up the 
work; to bind closer together those who have taken train- 
ing by holding frequent local meetings for study and practice, 
and annual state meetings with like associations for the pur- 
pose of comparison and inspiration; and to give to its mem- 
bers an opportunity to study mining, mine safety, first aid, 
etc., through coédperation with the State Rescue Commission, 
the Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes, the State Min- 
ing Board, and the United States Bureau of Mines. 


CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE I—Section 1. All persons who have taken, or 
desire to take, the course prescribed for First Aid or Mine 
Rescue by the State Mine Rescue Commission, or who have 
been enrolled in the instruction classes of the Illinois Miners’ 
and Mechanics’ Institutes, are eligible for membership in this 
association. 

ARTICLE II—Section 1. The officers of this association 
shall be a president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
who shall be elected by a majority vote of the members 
present at the annual business meeting of the association. 

Section 2. The government of this association shall be 
by a board of directors, who shall be elected in the same 
manner and at the same time as the officers. This board 
shall consist of sixteen men, of whom the four officers of 
the association shall be members ex-officio. 

ARTICLE III—Section 1. The dues of this association 
shall be fixed by the by-laws. 

ARTICLE IV—Section 1. The president shall preside at 
all meetings of the association and of the board of directors: 
shall sign all official documents and bills when satisfied of 
their correctness; shall appoint a custodian of the associa- 
tion’s property; shall appoint a committee to audit the books 
semi-annually; shall appoint such first-aid and mine-rescue 
instructors and teachers in mining, as are needed; and shall 
at all times endeavor to build up the association and increase 
its usefulness. All appointments by the president shall be 
made subject to the advice and approval of the board of di- 
rectors and of the codperating state department. 

Section 2. The vice-president shall, in the necessary ab- 
sence of the president, assume all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of that officer. 

Section 3. The secretary shall keep true minutes of all 
the transactions of the association; shall receive all ad- 
mission fees, dues and donations; shall give a receipt for all 
money received, and shall keep a correct account of the 
same and turn all money over to the treasurer, taking his 
receipt for the same; and shall sign all bills approved for 
payment. 

Section 4. The treasurer shall receive and care for all 
money of the association, and pay all bills when they are 
properly signed by the president and the secretary, taking 
a receipt for all money paid out; and shall keep a set of 
books showing all money received and paid out. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—Section 1. The association shall meet at 
7:00 o’clock the first Wednesday evening of each month ex- 
cept during June, July, August and September. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be called at any time by 
the president. 

Section 3. The officers shall be elected on the regular 
meeting night in the month of October, and this meeting 
shall be called the annual business meeting of the associa- 


tion. 
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ARTICLE II. The dues of the association shall be One 
Dollar per year, payable in advance. 

ARTICLE III—Section 1. The order of business for the 
annual meeting, and for the meetings of the board of di- 
rectors, shall be: 1. Roll call. 2. Reading of minutes. 
3. Applications for membership. 4. Reports of officers and 
committees. 5. Communications. 6. Unfinished business. 
business. 8. Election of officers. 9. Adjournment. 





7 New 


Section 2. Roberts’ Rules of Order shall apply at all 
business meetings. 
Following the adoption of the constitution, committees 


were appointed to perfect the arrangements for the first aid 
contest to be held at Harrisburg on May 2. The following 
committees were appointed: Invitation, Wm. Johnson, chair- 
man; Finance, Ed. Joyce, chairman; Grounds, D. B. McGeehee, 
chairman; Prizes, Wm. Johnson, chairman; Entertainment, 
O. M. Karraker, chairman; Programme, Oscar Cartlidge, 
chairman. 

During the evening the meeting was addressed by Oscar 
Cartlidge, superintendent of the Illinois State Mine Rescue 
Commission, on the purposes and aims of the first-aid move- 
it being the intention of the local association to co- 
with the State Commission in this work. He 
promised the hearty support of the commission under his 
management, and is arranging to have periodical examina- 
tions of the students in first-aid work, for the purpose of 
granting certificates to those men who demonstrate their pro- 
ficiency in the work. R. Y. Williams, director of the Illinois 
Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes, addressed the meeting on 
the purposes and aims of these institutes, and introduced the 
instructor, E. C. Lee, who is in charge of the schools just 
opened in Harrisburg and Herrin under the direction of the 
institutes. The latter discussed in detail the scope of the 
work to be covered by the schools, and the method of instruc- 
tion, extending an invitation to all present to join the 
classes. 


ment, 
operate 
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Eo) 


Referendum of United Mine 
Workers 


Tn an official circular, President John P. White, Vice- 
President Frank J. Hayes and Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam Green, recount the unsuccessful attempts of the 
scale committee to secure an agreement with the opera- 
tors at the Philadelphia meeting, which commenced Feb. 
10, and also at the Chicago meeting, which opened ses- 
sion Mar. 17. They say that the policy committee then 
met to define the course to be pursued and “deemed it 
unwise to engage in a national strike at this time for 
the enforcement of” their “demands.” 

They call for a referendum vote on Apr. 14, authoriz- 
ing: 

The representatives of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
districts and groups of districts to ne- 
wage agreements with coal operators 
who will agree to the prices now being paid 
under the present contract for pick and machine mining, day 
labor, yardage and dead work or the equivalent of the ton- 
nage and mining prices where any district, subdistrict or 
groups of districts, either by reason of an act of the legisla- 
their method of mining 


ica in subdistricts, 
gotiate * * * * 
* * * * 


may change 
run. 


ture or by agreement 
from screen coal to mine 

The proposal to be submitted to referendum permits 
the local determination of inequalities as to prices and 
conditions, requires the continuance at work of the men 
pending a settlement of these minor matters where the 
operators agree to the prices, hours of lebor and condi- 
tions of employment now in effect, permits the working 
of the men where the scale is being changed from a 
sereen-coal to a mine-run basis while a settlement is be- 
ing reached and provides that the contracts when made 
shall be in force for a period of two years, to end Mar. 
o1, 1916. 

The cireular states: 
nonunion operators desire a strike in the organized 
that they can obtain contracts. We were re- 
informed that representatives of the nonunion oper- 


The 
fields so 
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ators of Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and else- 
where, were in both Philadelnvhia and Chicago while the joint 
conferences were in session, doing all within their power to 
bring about a disagreement and a strike. And so, in view 
of the slack work generally, we are unwilling to play into 
the hands of the unorganized operations by going on strike, 
throwing the union mines idle and thus allowing the non- 
union fields to fill the markets with their coal. 


The reports of the election must be sent to the interna- 
tional secretary not later than Tuesday, Apr. 21. 

The joint scale committee of miners and operators of 
central Pennsylvania, which was in session for two weeks 
in Philadelphia trying to make a scale, adjourned on 
Saturday, Apr. 5, and will meet again after the decision 
by referendum is reached. The operators were unwilling 
to continue in session with the miners because the latter 
were not empowered to make a final settlement. There is 
some hope that the meeting will be able to reconvene about 
Apr. 24. Meanwhile the mines will continue to work 
as orders are received, but as business is not brisk, there 
is no prospect of steady work. The miners and opera- 
tors in central Pennsylvania agree that the miners 
should have the same tonnage rate as in the two years 
past. The miners, however, want car pushing abolished. 
This the operators are unwilling to concede without a 
reduction in the contract rate. 


7) 


Anthracite Section of American 
Imstitute of Mining Engineers 


At a meeting of the anthracite section of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, R. V. Norris, of Wilkes 
Barre, was elected president, and four vice-presidents 
were also elected, each of whom is to have general direc- 
tion of the section’s activities in one of the coal fields. 
W. J. Richards, vice-president and general manager of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Tron Co., is to have 
general direction for the Southern coal field, Edwin 
Ludlow, vice-president and general manager of the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co., for the Middle coal field, 
Arthur Storrs, mining and consulting engineer, for the 
Lackawanna Valley, and C. F. Huber, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co., 
for the Wyoming Valley. Charles Enzian, mining en- 
gineer and the Government representative of the 
United States Bureau of Mines in the anthracite fields, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

An executive committee was formed, consisting of 
Frank Hill, a coal operator, R. A. Quin, vice-president 
and general manager of the Susquehanna Coal Co., R. 
J. Foster, vice-president International Correspondence 
Schools, A. B. Jessup, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the G. B. Markle Co., D. Bunting, chief engineer 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co., and J. M. Hum- 
phrey, mining engineer of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

A request from the president of State College was read 
at this meeting, asking that three delegates be appointed 
by the society to vote at the annual election for trustee. 

Douglas Bunting was elected chairman of the commit- 
tee to select the subject for discussion at the next meet- 
ing. The committee selected “The Limits of Mining un- 
der Heavy Wash,” and J. M. Humphrey will also read a 
special paper on strippings. The meeting will be held on 
Saturday evening, May 9, at 7:30 in the Auditorium 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre office building at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
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Straightforwardmess in Mine 
Inspection 


I was much impressed with the frank and manly 
statements quoted in the brief review of Mine Inspector 
McGregor’s report, Coan Agr, Mar. 21, p. 474. I think 
these brief statements are the clearest and most direct 
that I have ever observed as coming from a mine inspec- 
tor. 

While commending Mr. McGregor on the straightfor- 
ward, frank manner in which he states facts and truths 
that every mining man knows but that few have the 
courage to assert, I must also give Coat Ace due credit 
for giving to these statements a wider publicity than they 
would otherwise have and which they truly deserve. By 
this means, the statements are brought home to the men 
who should profit most by the opinions so frankly stated. 
There is too often a tendency to restrict the publication 
of frank and honest statements relating to actual facts 
and existing conditions. These must be known and appre- 
ciated in order to properly stimulate the many worthy 
efforts that are now being made on such an extended scale 
to increase safety in the mines. 

It is a matter of common observation that mine inspec- 
tors’ reports are too often stereotyped forms, consisting 
of printed blanks filled in with figures and supplemented 
by perfunctory statements that reveal little or nothing 
of the real knowledge and conviction of the man making 
the report. The public have a right to know the honest, 
candid opinions and conclusions ef the men entrusted 
with the work of inspection and who are best qualified 
to place the blame for existing dangerous conditions or 
accidents where it properly belongs. Such candid re- 
perts would represent a consensus of opinions of 
qualified men that could be used as a basis on which to 
devise means for greater safety. 

The Court of Public Opinion is far more powerful 
than the law itself to eradicate evil, lessen danger and re- 
duce the accident list. The “hush” policy is wrong in 
principle, as it obstructs the formation of correct public 
opinion. Only by a frank, open statement of facts, in the 
technical press, can the misrepresentation and exaggerated 
statements of the secular journals be corrected. It is such 
misstatements and wrong viewpoints that often go far 
toward undoing the work that has been accomplished in 
the interest of safety. Every state mine official is the paid 
servant of the people, and lovalty to the trust confided to 
him should always compel a frank, conscientious state- 
ment of his honest convictions, 

That the general reticence of mine inspectors is always 
the result of restrictions placed upon them by their su- 
periors in state office is hardly conceivable. It has been 
my good fortune to know intimately a number of miners 
and mining men who have risen from the ranks to the po- 
sition of mine inspector. While these men, in a subordi- 
nate position, were frank and outspoken in reference to 
the existence of a wrong or dangerous condition, in most 
cases they have shut up like clams when they have risen 
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to the position of mine inspector. Let us hope that this 
mistaken policy will be abandoned by many in the fu- 
ture and that more will follow the path dictated by their 
honest convictions. 
Sim. C. ReyNOLDs. 
Houston, Penn. 


B 


The Certificate Law 


Letter No, 26—I have been pleased to note that the 
question of an interstate certificate Jaw, which I sug- 
gested for consideration in Coat AGE, some time since, 
has been discussed so thoroughly. The discussion has 
proved most interesting, and I am pleased to note that the 
majority of the writers seem to favor the proposed in- 
terchange of certificates between states. 

T cannot agree with the suggestion that the practice 
would be “harmful ;” on the contrary, I consider it would 
be an inspiring incentive to every man desiring to ex- 
tend his knowledge and experience beyond the narrow 
limits to which he is confined in his own state. As well 
might a sea captain be required to have a navigator’s li- 
cense to sail every sea and navigate every coast line as for 
a capable mine foreman holding a state certificate, to be 
required to pass examination before he can hold the same 
position in another state. 

In respect to physical conditions in coal mining, state 
lines have no existence; and conditions are more or less 
alike in the various coal-mining districts. Flat and pitch- 
ing seams, gaseous and nongaseous mines, are quite gen- 
erally distributed; and methods of working, mining ma- 
chinery and equipment, and mining laws are very much 
the same everywhere. The various nationalities of the 
miners present the same difficulties in cne place as in 
another. 

If these facts are generally conceded there would seem 
to be no tangible reason why coal-mining states should 
hesitate to make provision for an interstate certificate 
law. Not only would this open a wider field to students 
of mining, as suggested; but operators would benefit by 
such a law, since it would afford them a wider territory 
from which to select men of intelligence and ability. 

The province of Alberta, Canada, has recently passed a 
law, authorizing the issuing of a certificate of compe- 
tency to all applicants who hold a similar certificate 
granted in another country, provided the examining board 
in Alberta certifies that the standard of training and ex- 
amination required by the foreign certificate is equivalent 
to that required in their own province. (Coan AGr, Apr. 
4, p. 584.) Certificates of competency granted in Fng- 
land are good in all her territorial possessions, notwith- 
standing her supposed insularism. 

A little reflection forces upon us the conviction that 
the restrictions and limitations of our mining laws are, 
in this respect, an obstacle to progress and the gaining 
of wider experience. Men who have proved their ability 
and success in coal mining and who already possess a cer- 
tificate of competency of the required standard should 














not be classed in the same category with the student whose 
experience is yet to be gained and whose «bility is yet to 
be proved. 

The spirit of a law making state-line limitations pos- 
sible, in the matter of the recognition of industrial ex- 
perience and ability, is, to say the least, unreasonable and 
un-American. It is to be hoped that this discussion will 
be the means of enlisting the interest of lawmakers and 
that an enactment may be secured that will broaden the 
field to mining men. 

CHARLTON DIxon. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Working Coal under Watery 

Strata 


Letter No. 6—The inquiry of George McPhail, Coan 
AGE, Jan. 3, p. 30, in regard to working a coal seam 
under a watery strata, and the later discussion by read- 
ers, has been of more than ordinary interest to me. I 
have just completed the sinking of a shaft here at Lehigh, 
Mont., under conditions very similar to those described 
by Mr. McPhail, with the exception that the coal seam 
here is 13 ft. in thickness, instead of 3 or 4 ft., as he 
states. 

The information given regarding the geological cross- 
section of the country, and which would be of great assist- 
ance in intelligently answering this inquiry, as remarked 
by the editor at the time, was lacking. It would be feas- 
ible to assume that the shafts to be sunk are located in a 
basin, at or near the bottom of a synclinal trough. Tak- 
ing these to be the existing conditions, geologically, I of- 
fer the following as my opinion and answer to the several 
queries submitted. 

I believe that if the sandstone is broken, large quan- 
tities of water would flow into the mine, as the result- 
ing caves would expose a much greater surface through 
which the water would find an easy channel into the 
workings. I also believe that a coal seam or mine of this 
kind would encounter large inflows of water wherever 
any displacement has occurred in the overlying strata, 
producing faults or large joints, which frequently cut 
across the bedding planes of coal seams. The inflow 
would be greater or less than the inflow into the shaft, 
according to the relative position of the break with re- 
spect to the shaft, the porosity and fissures in the sand- 
stone. As will be noted from the statement of Mr. Mc- 
Phail, the shaft did not affect the supply of water from 
the drillhole located only 50 ft. away. It seems evident 
that the whole of the formation of water-bearing sand- 
stone, in this case, is practically one large reservoir, 
which will have to be drained in order to reduce the in- 
flow of water into the mine, and I am of the opinion 
that, as the head of water in this basin is lowered, there 
will be a relative reduction in the inflow of water into 
the shaft and workings. 

Tn answer to the second question, I consider that, in a 
mine located under the conditions described, the manage- 
ment should make arrangements and be prepared to 
handle large inflows of water, in case of emergency. Large 
sumps should be provided and equipped with uptodate 
pumping machinery. A good, efficient pumping system 
I always consider a valuable asset and investment for 
any company operating under these conditions. 
Replying to the third question, IT am of the opinion 
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that the hoisting shaft, which is to be sunk, will encoun- 
ter just as large a quantity of water as the air shaft sunk 
previously and possibly more if it has a larger area, unless 
the water has been drained in the meantime, in this basin, 
which is not probable, as the main hoisting shaft is gen- 
erally sunk as soon as possible, so that it can be used in 
the development of the mine and for a second opening 
and ventilating purposes. 

In reference to leaving about 50 per cent. of the coal 
in place, in order to prevent breaking the sandrock, I be- 
lieve that a system of working could be adopted, in a thin 
seam of coal 3 or 4 ft. thick, that would make it un- 
necessary to lose any large percentage of the coal. 

I consider that the safest method of working to adopt 
would be to open up the mine on a pillar-and-stall system, 
and then systematically flush the excavated area. In a 
thin seam of this kind there would be a Jarge amount of 
material available for stowing in the workings, as the 
haulagewavs, roadways and airways wou!d have to be 
brushed to a sufficient height, say 7 ft. This would pro- 
duce quite a large amount of material and reduce in pro- 
portion the amount of material required to flush the work- 
ings. This system, when practicable, is the safest method 
to install that I know of, and is being used with success 
in quite a large number of mining districts today. 

On the Continent, in Upper Silesia, over a hundred col- 
lieries have installed the hydraulic-packing or flushing 
system, in seams varying from 4 to 40 ft. in thickness, 
and have reduced the subsidence, which formerly varied 
from 30 to 70 per cent. down to a range of from 0.3 to 
7.8 per cent. of the total thickness of the seams. In 
Essen, Germany, the Krupp firm is successfully extract- 
ing, from underneath their railway works, railways and 
large public buildings, 8 seams of coal, varving from 20 
in. to 51% ft., in thickness. They are enabled to do this 
with impunity, owing to the completeness with which the 
workings are filled with flushed material. Another 
method of working I would suggest, is to open up the 
workings on a pillar-and-stall, panel system, the entire 
panel to be surrounded by substantial pillars, which 
should have as few openings as practically possible and 
a minimum area. When the stalls are completed, in a 
panel, all the pillars should be withdrawn as rapidly as 
possible, precautions being taken to have good perman- 
ent stoppings built in all openings possible, surrounding 
the excavated area; and preparations made, in openings 
necessary for transportation and ventilation, so that in 
case of an‘ inflow of water they may be quickly closed, 
thereby sealing up the excavated territory. 

By experimenting with one or two panels of this kind, 
the action of the roof, and the effect it would have on the 
watery zone overlying the seam, would be practically dem- 
onstrated to the management, without their leaving in a 
large percentage of the coal seam. Then, if the expected 
or unexpected happened, they would be in a position to 
combat it successfully. They would also be prepared to 
adopt a system that would be suitable to the conditions 
which presented themselves. However, in conclusion I 
wish to state that the successful working of any coal 
property where adverse conditions present themselves will 
depend to a great extent upon the practical knowledge 
and judgment of the officials in charge. 

J. W. Powe tt, Supt., 
The Cottonwood Coal Co. 


Windham, Mont. 








April 11, 1914 


Standardization of Mine-TracKk 
Gages 


I noted with interest the request for a general discus- 
sion of the question of the standardization of track gages 
in mine haulage, Coan Acr, Mar. 21, p. 494. 
many-sided question. It would be a simple matter to 
standardize track gages in mines, provided all coal seams 
were of the same thickness and other «onditions relating 
to roof, coal and floor and the area to be worked were 
the same in all mines. 

It is a well known fact that conditions in mines must 
largely govern the adoption of a fixed track gage. In 
the working of a 5-ft. seam, it would nt be practicable 
to use the same track gage that would he adopted for 
similar conditions in a 7-ft. seam. In cach case, the mine 
cars are built in proportions that are adapted to the spe- 
cial requirements, with a view to making the work of 
moving the cars as easy as possible for both men and 
animals. For this reason, in a 5-ft. vein, the track gage 
may vary, under ordinary conditions, from 18 to 36 in.: 
while, in a 7-ft. vein, a track gage varying from 36 to 44 
in. would probably be used. 

There are, besides, other conditions common to mining 
that determine the proper track gage. For instance, a 
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tender roof would hardly permit the usc of a 40-in. gage, 


even in a 7-ft. seam of coal. To reduce the cost of main- 
taining roadways they must be driven narrow, under a 
tender roof. Then, as the mining law generally requires 
a sufficient clearanee for men and animals at the side of 
the track, it is necessary to use a comparatively narrow 
gage. At the same time. ~nder these conditions, due 
regard must be had for the proper proportionment of the 
cars, 

In general, in the operation of a large mine covering 
a wide area and requiring a large daily output of coal, 
the capacity of the mine car is an important factor. 
While, in a large number of mines, cars having a capacity 
of from 35 to 45 bu. are in use, in other mines this ca- 
pacity will often have to be increased to 50 and 60 bu., 
in order to meet the requirements of a large daily output, 
especially in mines having an extended area of workings. 
Cars having so large a capacity require track gages vary- 
ing from 44 to 48 in. 

When considering the question of standardization of 
mine-track gages, therefore, it is necessary to take into 
account ail of these conditions and many others that are 
of equal importance with those mentioned. 
PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER. 
Oliphant Furnace, Penn. 
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The use of the “relative potential” value, in all calcula- 
tions to determine the natural division of air between two 
or more airways, is one of the most important considerations 
in the saving of time and labor and avoiding unnecessary 
multiplicity of figures, which increases the opportunities for 
error and yields less accurate results. An example or two 
will serve to make this fact plain. 


EXAMPLES IN NATURAL DIVISION 


Example—<An air current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min. is divided 
at the foot of the downcast shaft, between the following four 
air courses or splits, thereby oo two separate ventila- 
tion districts on each side of the shaft: 


Split A, 8 X 12 ft., 6000 ft. long 
Split B, 6 X 20 ft., 12,000 ft. long 
Split C, 6 X 12 ft., 8000 ft. long 
Split D, 4 X 6 ft:, 1000 ft. long 


All the splits are open to the free passage of the air, no 
regulators being used. (a) Find the natural division of the 
main air current or the quantity of air passing in each split. 
(b) What is the pressure due to this circulation? (c) What 
is the horsepower on the air? 


Solution—(a) The first step is to calculate the_relative 
pressure potential for each of the four air splits. The area, 
perimeter and length of each airway are as follows: 

Split A, a= 96 sq.ft.; o = 40 ft.; 1 = 6,000 

Split B, a = 120 sq.ft.; o = 52 ft.; 1 = 12,000 

Split C, a= 72 sq.ft.; o = 36 ft.; 1 = 8,000 

Split D, a= 248q.ft.; o = 20 ft.; z= 1,000 


Instead of using these full values as when finding the true 
potential value of an airway, the lowest relative values for 
the areas, perimeters and lengths are used. These relative 
values are obtained by canceling the common factors in the 
areas, perimeters and lengths, separately, which gives 


Split A, a =4; o = 10; t= 6 
Split B, a =5; o = 13; t= 12 
Split C, a=3; o= 9; t= 8 
Split D, a =1; o= 5, i= 1 


otentials are then found as follows: 


The relative split 


: 4 2 . . ———e 

Split A, * Vex "4*vVis 74 V 0.06666 = 0.258 
: 5 _ oe a 

Split B, 54] axis * “Vine™ 5 Vi0.03205 = 0.179 
: _ 2 a 

Split C, 8 -sxe "8a 3 Y 0.04166 = 0.204 

Split D mee jel. a Tn VOR «enue 

’ V1x5 VG ; 
Sum of relative potentials...............5006- 1.088 
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_ Since the quantity of air passing in each split, in natural 
division is proportional to the corresponding potential, the 
quantity ratio is equal to the potential ratio, which is true 
also for the sum of the quantities and the sum of the poten- 
tials. Thus, the ratio of the quantity (q) passing in any split, 
to the total quantity (Q) in circulation, is equal to the ratio 
of the corresponding split pressure potential (Xp), to the 
sum of all the split potentials (= Xp). 

x X 
qa DP. ? aia a eae D 
ra = $x,’ which gives q = =x, ? 


Therefore, substituting the relative potential values just 





found in this formula gives the following: 
i 0.258 
Split A, ea = tas X 100,000 = 23,710 cu.ft. per min. 
Split B, % = pt X 100,000 = 16,450 cu.ft. per min. 
1.088 
: 0.2 
Split, gg = 9-204 x 100,000 = 18,750 cu.ft. per min. 
1.088 
i 0.44 
Split D, aa = uae X 100,000 = 41,090 cu.ft. per min. 
"Fetal Gugitite es <<.5 oon e ccceew cee 100,000 cu.ft. per min. 
(b) Since the pressure is the same for all the splits, it 


can be calculated from any one of the given splits, by substi- 
tuting the values for that split in the formula 


_ kloq 
Fes a® 





Thus, taking split A, 
ps 0.00000002 x 6000 x 40 X 23,7102 
96 X 96 X 96 
(c) The horsepower on the air in the main entry, or the 
horsepower producing this circulation is, then, 
Qp 100,000 X 3.05 
H = 33000 ~ 33,000 = 9.24 hp. 
General Split Potential—The potential value for the com- 


bined splits must be calculated from the total quantity of air 
in circulation and the resulting pressure, using the formula 





= 3.05 lb. per sq.ft. 





; Q? e ‘- 1Q2 
X3, = —; or X, = 4/ — 
aie. ove 
Example—What is the general power potential for all the 
splits combined, in the example given above, where 100,000 
cu.ft. of air was circulated under a pressure of 3.05 lb. per sq.ft. ? 
ao— general power potential for these combined 
splits is 


2 [Q@ _ » | 100,000? 


\V>* V 3.05 


= 1875 


Mine power potential, X, = 
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Study Questione-The Circle 


Referring to the inquiry in reference to finding the 
area of a segment of a circle when the length of the chor! 
and the rise of the are are known, Coat Ager, Mar. 21, 









p. 500, I wish to ¢ 

submit the following ; 

simple solution that 8 

does not entail the ik-__Ced poe > 

use of trionometry. / Mg wae ‘ 

The formula is taken 4 | a ‘ 
5 ° H ~\ i \ 

from Des Ingenieurs ; Sid. ‘ 

Taschenbuch, 18th { = i 

edition, Berlin, 1902, : : 


p. 34. iN F 
Referring to the  \ 
accompanying figure. 
in which the length Mie 
of the chord. sub- OR 
tending the are 1s ¢ 
and its rise h, the aa 
radius of the cirele being 7, the length of the arc is first 
found by the formula. 
ave =: ¥ 0? + 16/5 ih?) 
=- {2+ h = 3, and substituting these 


4 
. 


Waa 
‘ 
x 


Ture SEGMENT OF A CIRCLE 


Then, making 
values in the formula we have 
arc = ¥ 12? + 16/3 (3?) = 13.86 
The area of the sector ACBO is next found by mu!ti- 
plying the length of the are ACB by one-ha.* the radius 
of the circle. The radius of the circle being the hypote- 
nuse of the right triangle ODB, its length is found as 
tollows: 
r? = (c/2)? + (r—h)? 
»/2)2 52 4 Be 
sistas (c/2)? 4+. h® 7 62 + 3° 5 fl. 
2h 





2X3 

The area of the sector ACBO is then 13.86 & 1%.5/2 
= 41.975 sq.ft. Subtracting from this the area of the 
triangle ABO, which is c/2 (r —h) = 6 X 45 = 27 
sq.ft.. the area of the segment ACBD is 51.975 — 27 = 
24.975 sq.ft., approximately. 

V. SRAIN, 
Mining Engineer. 
Hymera, Ind. 
& 

1 noticed a request from ‘Reader,” Coat AGE, Mar. 
21. p. 500, for a formuia for finding the area of a seg- 
ment of a circle from the length of its chord and the rise 
of the arc, without the use of trigonometry. The fol- 
lowing simple rule may be of use in the solution of this 
question : 

Rvir—Add together one-fourth of the square of the 
chord and two-fifths of the square of the rise of the arc. 
Multiply the square root of this sum by four-thirds of 
the rise of the are. 
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Calling the chord subtending the are ¢ and the rise of 
the are i, this rule is expressed by the formuia: 
area of segment = 4/3h V c2/4 + 2/5 (h?) 


12;h = 3, 





Then substituting the values ¢ = 


112 
“I 
=4Vif+ +18 = 47 39.6 = 
JOUN 


; 4 3 ; 

area Gf segment = - aie ea 
; is rs) 
25.17 sqft. 
Cobalt, Canada. McPHer. 


“3 


Both of the solutions given above obtain more or less 
approximate results. To show the degree of approxima- 
tion that can be obtained by the solution, Coan AcE, Mar. 
21, p. 500, we will calculate the successive values for h, 
h,, hz, ete., according to the method there explained, us- 
ing Formula 3, for that purpose, which is 


hk, =r (li—V¥1—8A4») 


| 
In this formula, r = 7.5 ft. and h = 8 ft.; but the values 
h,, hy, hg, etc., are each in turn substituted for h, to ob- 
tain the next succeeding value, as follows: 


h, = 7.5 (1— ¥1— 3/15) = 0.792 


Again, substituting this value of h, for h, in the same 
formuia, gives 


+ I 
7.5 (1 — Vv 1 — 0.0792/15) = 0.201 


Likewise, substituting this value of h, for h, in 

same formula, gives 
bh. = 7.5 (1 — Vv 1 — 0.201/15) = 0.0504 

Similarly, substituting consecutively the values for h,, 
h,, ete., the following values are obtained: h, = 0.01261; 
h, = 0.003154, nearly; h, = 0.000885, nearly. 

The length of a subare or unit division can be ealeu- 
lated from any cne of these values and such unit length 
multiplied by the corresponding iiumber of subdivisions, 
to obtain the length of the full are ACB. It is evident 
that if the work is carefully performed, the greater the 
number of subdivisions, the closer the result will approxi- 
mate the true length of are. 

In any case, the leneth of are is calculated by the for- 
mula 





7 = 
iby = 


the 





arc = 2"*' JV 2Qrhn 

Muitiplving the length of the are ACB. as thus calen- 
lated, by one-half the radius of the circle will give the 
area of the sector ACBO; and, finally, subtracting the 
area of the triangle ABO (27 sq.ft.) from the area of this 
sector, will give the required area of the seement ACBD. 

The lengths of the are 4 (0 B, as ealeulated from the re- 
spective values of h,, h,, h; and’ h,, previously given. 
are as follows: 13.912; 13.918; 13.920; 13.920 ft., and 
the corresponding areas of the segment ACBD, as cal- 
culated in the manner previously described, are 25.17: 
25.19; 25.20; 25.20 sq.ft. The last two values are, thus. 
practically identical and may be taken as being the clos- 
est possible approximation. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—What is the total weight of an open tank 9 ft. 
long, 4 ft. wide and 2 ft. high, made of %4-in. boiler 
plate; allowing 8 per cent. additional weight for the 
flanges and assuming that 1 sq.ft. of boiler plate 1 in. 
thick weighs 45 lb. ? 

Ans.—The perimeter of the tank, or the measurement 
around the sides and ends is 2 (9 + 4) = 26 ft. The 
superficial surface of the sides and ends is then 2 & 26 
== 52 sq.ft. To this must be added the area of the bot- 
tom of the tank, 4 &K 9 = 36 sq.ft.; making the entire 
superficial surface of the tank 52 + 36 = 88 sq.ft. For 
a %4-in. boiler pla‘e, the corresponding weight of the iron 
in the tank is 34 (45 & 88) = 2970 Ib. Allowing 8 
per cent. additional weight for the flanges makes the 
total weight of this tank 2970 & 1.08 = 3207.6 Ib. 

(Jues.—(a) The course of the main entry of a mine is 
N 17° W; what is the course of a cross-entry turned 
to the right of the main entry, at an angle of 90 deg.? 
(b) What is the course of the rooms turned off this cross- 
entry, at an angle of 67° 30’, te the right? 

Ans.—(a) The course of the main entry lying in the 
northwest quadrant and the cross-entry being turned to 
the right, its course is 909 — 17 = N 73° E, 

(b) The rooms being turned 67° 30’ to the right 
of the cross-entry, their course is found by adding this 
angle to the azimuth of the cross-entry, which gives for 
the azimuth of the rooms, 73° + 67° 30’ = 140° 30’. 
Since this azimuth lies in the southeast quadrant, the 
corresponding bearing or course of the rooms is 180° — 
140° 30’ = S 39° 30’ E. 

Ques.—Assuming a ventilating fan running at con- 
stant speed and having a constant manometric efficiency, 
in which case would this fan circulate the largest quan- 
tity of air: 1. When operating on four airways, each 
4x5 ft. in section and 800 ft. long. 2. ‘When op- 
erating on a single airway 8x10 ft. in section and 1600 
ft. long? 

Ans.—The four airways, 4x5 ft., 800 ft. long, have 
the same sectional area (80 sq.ft.) and the same rubbing 
surface (57,600 sq.ft.) as the single airway 8x10 ft., 1600 
ft. long. The potentials of these airways and that of 
the circulation are, therefore, the same in each case; and 
the fan, running at the same speed, will have the same 
manometric efficiency and produce the same quantity of 
air, in each case. 

Ques.—A mine sump is 62 ft. long, 11 ft. wide and 9 
ft. deep and full of water. How long will it take a 
6-in. pump to empty this sump, at a piston speed of 100 
ft. per min., the eciciency of the pump being 80 per 
cent. ? 

Ans.—The sectional area of a 6-in. plunger or piston 
is 0.7854 & 6? = 28.2744 sq.in. At a speed of 100 ft 
per min., the piston displacement of this pump is 28.2744 
x 100 + 144 = 19.635 cuft. per min. Assuming an 
efficiency of the water end of the pump as 80 per cent., 
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the pump will discharge 19.635 & 0.80 = 15.708 cu.ft. 
of water per min. 

The capacity of the sump is 62 X 11 XK 9 = 6138 
cu.ft. The time required for the pump to empty the 
sump is 6138 — 15.708 = 390+ min., or 6 hr. 30 min. 

Ques.—(a) Define the term “potential,” as applied to 
electricity in mines. (b) Define the term “difference of 
potential,” as applied to electricity. (¢) Define the terms 
“low voltage,” “medium voltage” and “high voltage,” 
stating to what class of work each of these terms is ap- 
plicable, for use in mines. 

Ans.—(a) In electrical work, the term “potential” is 
commonly used as synonymous with voltage and refers to 
the pressure of the current, as measured by the voltage. 

(b) The expression “difference of potential,” in elee- 
tricity, refers to the drop of pressure between two points 
of the circuit. This is referred to, also, as the “ine 
drop.” It is the loss due to the transmission of the eur- 
rent between two points, as, for example, from the gener- 
ator to the machine to be operated. 

(c) Where the conditions of the supply of electricity 
are such that the difference of potential between any 
two points in the circuit cannot exceed 300 volts, the 
Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsylvania (Art. IT) would 
class the current as one of “low voltage.’ Where the 
conditions are such that the said difference of potential 
exceeds 300 volts, but cannot exceed 650 volts, the same 
law classes the current as one of “medium. voltage.” 
Where the conditions of supply are such that the differ- 
ence of potential exceeds 650 volts, the current is classed 
by the same law, as one of “high voltage.” 
~ Owing to the danger of contact of men and animals 
with live wires, /ow-roltage currents are preferable in all 
mine work underground, except where it is necessary to 
reduce to a minimum the size of wire conductors or cost 
of copper, for the transmission of power to the working 
face. Medium-voltage currents are better adapted for 
the operation of most machinery on the surface, as, for 
example, air compressors, hoisting and haulage engines 
and fan motors. Medium voltage is also best adapted for 
transmission of electrical power underground; but, in all 
eases, conductors carrying such voltage should be insu- 
lated and otherwise safeguarded. [High-voltage currents 
are chiefly used for long-distance transmission of power, 
on the surface and, in rare eases, underground. 

Tn the transmission of electrical power, the size of 
wire or cost of copper is reduced to a minimum by the 
use of an alternating current of high voltage; but direct 
current is almost always employed for the operation of 
motors for haulage, coal cutting, hoisting or wherever a 
high-starting torque is required. In the use of electrical 
power, therefore, at a considerable distance from the 
generator, it is more economical to use a medivm- or 
high-voltage, alternating current for transmission to the 
point where the power is required; and transform and 
“step down” this current, at that point, so as to obtain a 
direct current of low voltage for use in the machine. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Committee on Mines and Mining inthe House of Repre- 
sentatives has begun a new inquiry into certain phases of the 
Colorado strike situation by calling before it John D. Rocke- 
concerning the Rockefeller 


feller, Jr., and questioning him 

interests in the Colorado region. Mr. Rockefeller in testi- 
fying on Monday, Apr. 6, said that he was one of his 
father’s representatives in care of his investments in the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., in which J. D. Rockefeller, Sr., 


held about 40 per cent. of the common and preferred stock 
and about 50 per cent. in all of the bonds. 


much about the hold- 


Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., did not know 
ings of other stockholders but he described the relation- 
ship between L. M. Bowers and the Rockefeller interests 


by saying that “he came to us and asked us if we had any 
interests in which he could be of service in the West, and 
knowing him to be of great value as a business man we 
asked him to investigate some investments we had in the 
far West at the time. This he did. Then he said he was to 
live in Denver, and we were glad to have him care for our 
interests there. He was first treasurer of the company and 
afterward made chairman of the board and this was done 
by the board itself without any knowledge on our part. I 
mention this to show you that he has been retained by the 
board because his long continued relationship with the com- 
pany has been of great value to the enterprise.” 

When asked whether he was a dummy director, Mr. 
Rockefeller said that his practice was to get the best men 
that could be had and then stand by them. He himself had 
rarely attended the directors’ meetings. When questioned 
with respect to the labor conditions in Colorado he said he 
had been impressed with the extensive welfare work that 
had been done by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and offered to 
file the correspondence with the concern during the time the 
trouble culminating in the recent strike was in progress. 

Mr. Rockefeller rejected the idea that he had only a wass- 
ing interest in the situation in Colorado and asserted that 
he thought Mr. Bowers was the best man to handle the situa- 
tion. He had not gone to Colorado himself because he pre- 
ferred, as previously stated, to leave practical details in 
the hands of skilled men who were capable of dealin; thor- 
oughly with them, holding such men responsible for the 
results actually secured. 

The hearing is to be continued with other witnesses con- 
cerning the circumstances under which existing conditions in 
the mining regions developed. 


Amendments to the Mining Law 


Senator Walsh Chairman of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining has offered a bill amending section 2348 of the Re- 
vised Statutes so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 2348. Any person, or any corporation organized under 
the laws of the United States, or of any state, or municipal- 
ity, or municipal subdivision of any state, as above provided, 
who have opened and improved, or shall hereafter open and 
improve, any coal mine or mines upon the public lands, and 
shall be in actual possession of the same, shall be entitled 
to a preference right of entry under the preceding section, of 
the mines so opened and improved. 

It is believed that this bill or one to the 
effect will be acted upon by the Committee. 

Senator Walsh has also offered a bill for the amendment 


same general 


of section 2347, Revised Statutes so as to make it read as 
follows: 
Sec. 2347. Every person above the age of twenty-one 


who is a citizen of the United States, or who has de- 
clared his intention to become such, or any corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States, or of any 
state, or municipality, or municipal subdivision of any state, 
shall, upon application to the register of the proper land 
office, have the right to enter, by legal subdivision, any quan- 
tity of vacant coal lands of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated or reserved by competent authority, not ex- 
ceeding 1280 acres, upon payment to the receiver of not less 
than $10 per acre for such lands, where the same shall be 
situated more than fifteen miles from any completed rail- 


years, 


road, and not less than $20 per acre for such lands as shall 
be within fifteen miles of such road. 

In addition to this he proposes to change section 2350 so 
as to authorize only one entry by the same person or cor- 


poration. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Further testimony to show that additional competition in 
the transportation of anthracite coal from the Schuylkill 
region would not be commercially feasible was given on 
Mar. 31, by A. T. Dice, general manager and vice-president 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co., at the resumption of 
hearings for the defense in the Government’s anti-trust suit 
against the Reading system and other anthracite inter- 
ests. 

It was brought out that surveys made in 1906 showed the 
construction of a railroad across the Broad Top Mountain tc 
supersede the Mahanoy Plane would cost $7,500,000. The 
same construction, if undertaken now, it was asserted, would 
involve an expenditure ot $9,000,000. 

The old question of the abandonment of the Schuylkill 
Canal was brought up by the Government attorneys who 


endeavored to obtain from Mr. Dice an admission that the 
canal had been “designedly abandoned.” Mr. Dice said that 
he knew of no canal that is now commercially successful. 


The Reading, he said, discontinued the use of the Schuylkill 
Canal because, although actual transportation of coal via 
the canal might be cheaper than by rail, the difficulties of 
loading and unleading and the distance of the canal from the 
collieries and coal yards, more than compensated any ad- 
vantage, and made the canal route, as a whole, the more 
costly. 

The decline, and finally the almost total elimination of the 
Schuylkill Canal as a factor in the transportation of anthra- 
cite coal, were explained by Edwin F. Smith, formerly su- 
perintendent of that property, as being due solely to economic 
causes. Although he said the users of coal preferred to re- 
ceive it by rail, and that this preference ended the canal’s 
career, he denied that the canal ever had been competitive 
with the Reading Railway. Mr. Coudert at last brought 
his cross-examination of Mr. Smith to the point where the 
latter admitted that every one else might call it competition, 
but still he would not. 

Although the Pennsylvania Railroad is not a party to the 
suit, Robert H. Large, general coal freight agent of that 
company, testified as a witness for the defense. He said it 
is net the policy of his company to enter into joint rates 
with other carriers along whose lines bituminous coal is pro- 
duced. He defended the right of the company, in the absence 
of compulsion by the Interstate Commerce Commission to en- 
deavor to conserve its bituminous trade. Joint rates on an- 
thracite coal, he maintained, inured to the public benefit. 

Admission that the Reading Coal & Iron Co. is favored 
above other shippers of anthracite by the Reading Railway 
in the matter of extension of credit for freight charges was 
made on Apr. 3, by W. G. White, comptroller of the railway 
company. 

Mr. White conceded, under cross examination, that the 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., gave no bonds, © privilege extended 
to only one or two shippers. He could recall no others which 
were given credit to the extent of as much as $100,000 for 60 
to 90 days. Mr. Coudert, counsel, for the Government, read 
into the records accounts of the railway company showing an 
indebtedness of recent years running as high as $1,500,000 on 
the part of the Coal and Iron Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Duryea—Suit has been entered against the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., by A. B. Brown, who asks $5000 damages to 
his property caused by mine water. He claims that in the 
year 1908 the coal company sunk a bore hole near his prop- 
erty and has since pumped out a large quantity of water 
which at times overflows a small water course and enters 
upon his property causing culm, refuse, etc., to be deposited 
thereon. 


Locust Gap—In a fire at Alaska Shaft early on Apr. 1, 
Thomas Graham and William McCoy, fire bosses were badly 
burned. A large number of men formed a fire-fighting force. 
The blaze grew rapidly but was finally gotten under con 
trol. 
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Cranberry—The mine workers at the collieries of A. Par- 
dee & Co. threatened, on Apr. 2, to strike unless about 40 of 
the men back in their union dues paid up within the next 
week. “Button” troubles have recently occurred at a num- 
ber of the mines in this vicinity, but there have been no 
strikes to enforce payment of dues. 


Bituminous 
Charleroi—The Charleroi mine of the Carnegie Coal Co. 
resumed work Apr. 2 with approximately 500 men. This 
number will be increased as miners become available. 


Washington—Despite the counsel of the Official Board of 
District No. 5 of the United Mine Workers there were on 
Apr. 3 over 20,000 mine workers idle in Washington County. 
Of these all but about 800 quit because they did not wish 
to continue work until the wage scale was decided. 

Connellisville—A considerable section of the state road 
just south of Poplar Grove in Connellsville Township re- 
cently collapsed into an abandoned mine. 

Butler—Because the Erie Coal & Coke Co. refused to 
accede to their demands for an eight hour day 250 miners 
employed at Ferris went on strike recently. This and other 
mines in the Hilliards district have been working under union 
scale and conditions except as to hours of labor for the past 
three vears. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling—Since the strike of the Ohio coal miners was 
declared a migration of foreigners from the idle fields has 
been in progress. It is believed that the majority of the 
foreigners in the 5th Ohio Sub-District will be gone by the 
last of the month if the strike is not settled by that 
time. 

The effects of this coal strike are declared to be wide 
spréad affecting many lines of business other than mines. 
The railroads are hard hit and a conservative figure by a 
railroad official is that a million dollars a month will only 
about approximate the loss to the roads. There is also the 
loss fo the employees through slack work which is con- 
siderable. 

Colliers—Thirteen demands are presented by the striking 
miners of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Coal Co. for 
consideration by the Board of Arbitration which Governor 
Hatfield proposes to name. Among the most important of 
these are recognition of the Union and an _ eight-hour 
day. 





KENTUCKY 

Louisville—The conference of Western Kentucky coal 
operators and miners was brought to an abrupt conclusion by 
the operators’ ultimatum that no concessions involving an 
increased cost of production would be considered. Further 
negotiations will be carried on through the Joint Scale Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile the 6000 miners affected will continue 
working under the 1912 agreement. 

Lexington—The College of Mining of the State University 
has announced details of its short course in coal mining, 
which started Apr. 1 and will continue to May 27. In- 
struction will be given in the following work: Study of 
different mining systems, laying out for mining, and meth- 
ods for thin and thick, flat and pitching seams; blast- 
ing, covering various explosives and the evils of improper 
blasting; machine mining; supporting excavations, including 
the principles of timbering; ventilation, with a study of the 
different methods and of coursing, splitting and regulating 
the current; the use of anemometers, water gages and other 
mine equipment; and mine rescue work. 

Madisonville—About 150 miners employed by the Kingdom 
Coal Co. went out on strike Mar. 31, on the refusal of the 
company to grant wage increases and other demands made 
by the men. This mine was recently unionized, as far as the 
greater number of the men were concerned. It is reported 
that a number of them were discharged for this reason, and 
that this is one of the causes of the strike. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport—The miners of Belmont and Jefferson coun- 
ties, 15,000 of whom are on strike, are apparently preparing 
for a struggle which may last six months or longer. Thous- 
ands are seeking temporary employment to tide them over 
the strike period. 


East Liverpool—The Island Run coal mine which has been 
operated for a number of years by the Tri-State Ry. Co. re- 
cently discontinued operations. This mine has been the 
main source of fuel for the street car company for a num- 
ber of years and employed from 40 to 50 men working in two 
shifts of 8 hr. each. 
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Columbus—Figures have been prepared by a number of 
Hocking Valley and Pomeroy Bend operators showing the 
real difference in cost of mining under the screen system 
and the mine-run system. These figures will likely play an 
important part in the negotiations for the renewal of the 
mining scale after the question of the constitutionality of the 
mine-run law is decided. They show that under present con- 
ditions the cost of mining in the thin vein district of Penn- 
sylvania would be $0.6464, and in the thick vein district, 
$0.5611. In the meantime miners are trying to show that 
$0.71 3-7 would be an equitable basis for coal mined in the 
Hocking Valiey, No. 8, and Cambridge fields of Ohio. On a 
machine mining basis the thin vein district of Pennsylvania 
would pay $0.4461 for cutting, drilling, timbering and loading 
and the rate in the thick vein district would be $0.3892. The 
rates which are being discussed in the Hocking Valley are 
$0.4928; in No. 8, $0.4517, and in Cambridge, $0.4140. These 
figures tend to show that Ohio is being discriminated against 
in many ways. 

Coshocton—Harry Daly recently made a discovery of a 
four-foot bed of cannel coal on the Stockum farm located 
about two miles east of Coshocton. Arrangements are be- 
ing made to open a mine in the territory. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—A circular sent out from the International 
Headquarters at Indianapolis and made public Apr. 3, calls 
for a referendum vote on Apr. 14 upon the decision of the 
miners’ representatives at the conference recently held in 
Chicago to withdraw wage demands and recommending that 
such questions as working conditions which the miners feel 
are in need of adjustment should be taken up with oper- 
ators locally, the miners meantime to remain at work. tf 
this decision is ratified it will mean industrial peace, if not, 
a more or less extended strike. 

Terre Haute—Mine workers of district No. 11 met here 
Apr. 6, as an adjourned session of the biennial convention, to 
decide on the demands of miners, to be presented to a joint 
convention of miners and operators Apr. 9. There will be 
no formal suspension of work in the mines. 

Brazil—At a meeting of the joint boards of operators and 
miners in the block coal fields, it was agreed to work the 
mines pending the settlement of wage and other differences. 
The operators are reported to have considerable coal on 
hand. 

Sullivan—A suit to test the question of whether a land- 
owner conveys oil and gas rights when he sells the coal 
under his land has been filed in the Circuit Court here by the 
Sullivan Gas & Oil Co. which has leased land, to drill for 
oil and gas but owners of the coal under the land heve also 
begun drilling for oil. 

Vincennes—The Indian Creek Coal Mining Co., operating 
the largest mine in Indiana, claims the hoisting record of the 
state, having in eight hours hauled to the surface 3104 tons, 
beating the mine’s previous record by one ton. 


ILLINOIS 
Harrisburyz—The route for the Miners’ Examining Board 
of Hllinois for the month of April is as follows: Spring 


Valley, Apr. 2; Canton, Apr. 3; Peoria, Apr. 4; Danville, Apr. 
9; Pana, Apr. 14; Springfield, Apr. 15 and 16; Staunton, Apr. 
17; Breese, Apr. 23; Belleville, Apr. 24; Eldorado, Apr. 26; 
Duquoin, Apr. 29; Herrin, Apr. 30. 

Ottawa—Twelve hundred men are idle as a result of clos- 
ing down the coal mines at La Salle, Peru, Oglesby, Jones- 
ville, and Cedar Point. This shut down was caused by an 
over-stocked market, many big consumers fearing a_ strike 
having stored many tons of coal. 


Peoria—The Illinois coal operators on Apr. 3 refused to 
grant the demands made by the miners and presented a 
counter-petition to the latter containing clauses which not 
only lower the present scale of wages, but which provide 
for easier working conditions as a means of decreasing the 
cost of production. 

Chicago—Five hundred English, Welsh, Irish and Scotch 
miners who had been employed for some time in Illinois and 
Indiana coal fields left Chicago Apr. 2 on a special train for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, where they will embark for their old 
homes. They are taking advantage of a shut down in the 
mines to visit relatives across the sea. 


MISSOURI 


Midway—A 14-ft. bed of coal was recently discovered on 
the Newlin lease of the American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co. 
The coal was first encountered at a depth of 28 ft. and con- 
tinued to a depth of 42 ft. It is said to be one of the biggest 
deposits ever found in the Joplin district. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Committee on Mines and Mining in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has begun a new inquiry into certain phases of the 
Colorado strike situation by calling before it John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and questioning him concerning the Rockefeller 
interests in the Colorado region. Mr. Rockefeller in testi- 
fying on Monday, Apr. 6, said that he was one of his 
father’s representatives in care of his investments in the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., in which J. D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
held about 40 per cent. of the common and preferred stock 
and about 50 per cent. in all of the bonds. 


Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., did not know much about the hold- 
ings of other stockholders but he described the _ relation- 
ship between L. M. Bowers and the Rockefeller interests 


by saying that “he came to us and asked us if we had any 
interests in which he could be of service in the West, and 
knowing him to be of great value as a business man we 
asked him to investigate some investments we had in the 
far West at the time. This he did. Then he said he was to 
live in Denver, and we were glad to have him care for our 
interests there. He was first treasurer of the company and 
afterward made chairman of the board and this was done 
by the board itself without any knowledge on our part. I 
mention this to show you that he has been retained by the 
board because his long continued relationship with the com- 
pany has been of great value to the enterprise.” 

When asked whether he was a dummy director, Mr. 
Rockefeller said that his practice was to get the best men 
that could be had and then stand by them. He himself had 
rarely attended the directors’ meetings. When questioned 
with respect to the labor conditions in Colorado he said he 
had been impressed with the extensive welfare work that 
had been done by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and oftered to 
file the correspondence with the concern during the time the 
trouble culminating in the recent strike was in progress. 

Mr. Rockefeller rejected the idea that he had only a pass- 
ing interest in the situation in Colorado and asserted that 
he thought Mr. Bowers was the best man to handle the situa- 
tion. He had not gone to Colorado himself because he pre- 
ferred, as previously stated, to leave practical details in 
the hands of skilled men who were capable of dealin;z: thor- 
oughly with them, holding such men responsible for the 
results actually secured. 

The hearing is to be continued with other witnesses con- 
cerning the circumstances under which existing conditions in 
the mining regions developed. 


Amendments to the Mining Law 


Senator Walsh Chairman of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining has offered a bill amending section 2348 of the Re- 
vised Statutes so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 2348. Any person, or any corporation organized under 
the laws of the United States, or of any state, or municipal- 
ity, or municipal subdivision of any state, as above provided, 
who have opened and improved, or shall hereafter open and 
improve, any coal mine or mines upon the public lands, and 
shall be in actual possession of the same, shall be entitled 
to a preference right of entry under the precedinz section, of 
the mines so opened and improved. 

It is believed that this bill or one to 
effect will be acted upon by the Committee. 

Senator Walsh has also offered a bill for the amendment 


the same general 


of section 2347, Revised Statutes so as to make it read as 
follows: 
Sec. 2347. Every person above the age of twenty-one 


who is a citizen of the United States, or who has de- 


years, 
clared his intention to become such, or any corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States, or of any 


state, or municipality, or municipal subdivision of any state, 
shall, upon application to the register of the proper land 
office, have the right to enter, by legal subdivision, any quan- 
tity of vacant coal lands of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated or reserved by competent authority, not ex- 
ceeding 1280 acres, upon payment to the receiver of not less 
than $10 per acre for such lands, where the same shall be 
situated more than fifteen miles from any completed rail- 
road, and not less than $20 per acre for such lands as shall 
be within fifteen miles of such road. 


In addition to this he proposes to change section 2350 so 
as to authorize only one entry by the same person or cor- 
poration. 


Harrisburg, Penn. 


Further testimony to show that additional competition in 
the transportation of anthracite coal from the Schuylkill 
region would not be commercially feasible was given on 
Mar. 31, by A. T. Dice, general manager and vice-president 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co., at the resumption of 
hearings for the defense in the Government’s anti-trust suit 
against the Reading system and other anthracite inter- 
ests. 

It was brought out that surveys made in 1906 showed the 
construction of a railroad across the Broad Top Mountain tc 
supersede the Mahanoy Plane would cost $7,500,000. The 
same construction, if undertaken now, it was asserted, would 
involve an expenditure ot $9,000,000. 

The old question of the abandonment of the Schuylkill 
Canal was brought up by the Government attorneys who 
endeavored to obtain from Mr. Dice an admission that the 
canal had been ‘designedly abandoned.” Mr. Dice said that 
he knew of no canal that is now commercially successful. 
The Reading, he said, discontinued the use of the Schuylkill 
Canal because, although actual transportation of coal via 
the canal might be cheaper than by rail, the difficulties of 
loading and unloading and the distance of the canal from the 
collieries and coal yards, more than compensated any ad- 
vantage, and made the canal route, as a whole, the more 
costly. 

The decline, and finally the almost total elimination of the 
Schuylkill Canal as a factor in the transportation of anthra- 
cite coal, were explained by Edwin F. Smith, formerly su- 
perintendent of that property, as being due solely to economic 
causes. Although he said the users of coal preferred to re- 
ceive it by rail, and that this preference ended the canal’s 
career, he denied that the canal ever had been competitive 
with the Reading Railway. Mr. Coudert at last brought 
his cross-examination of Mr. Smith to the point where the 
latter admitted that every one else might call it competition, 
but still he would not. 

Although the Pennsylvania Railroad is not a party to the 
suit, Robert H. Large, general coal freight agent of that 
company, testified as a witness for the defense. He said it 
is not the policy of his company to enter into joint rates 
with other carriers along whose lines bituminous coal is pro- 


duced. He defended the right of the company, in the absence 
of compulsion by the Interstate Commerce Commission to en- 
deavor to conserve its bituminous trade. Joint rates on an- 


thracite coal, he maintained, inured to the public benefit. 

Admission that the Reading Coal & Iron Co. is favored 
above other shippers of anthracite by the Reading Railway 
in the matter of extension of credit for freight charges was 
made on Apr. 3, by W. G. White, comptroller of the railway 
company. 

Mr. White conceded, under cross examination, that the 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., gave no bonds, © privilege extended 
to only one or two shippers. He could recall no others which 
were given credit to the extent of as much as $100,000 for 60 
to 90 days. Mr. Coudert, counsel, for the Government, read 
into the records accounts of the railway company showing an 
indebtedness of recent years running as high as $1,500,000 on 
the part of the Coal and Iron Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Duryea—Suit has been entered against the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., by <A. B. Brown, who asks $5000 damages to 
his property caused by mine water. He claims that in the 
year 1908 the coal company sunk a bore hole near his prop- 
erty and has since pumped out a large quantity of water 
which at times overflows a small water course and enters 
upon his property causing culm, refuse, etc., to be deposited 
thereon. 


Locust Gap—In a fire at Alaska Shaft early on Apr. 1, 
Thomas Graham and William McCoy, fire bosses were badly 
burned. A large number of men formed a fire-fighting force. 
under con 


The blaze grew rapidly but was finally gotten 
trol. 
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Cranberry—The mine workers at the collieries of A. Par- 
dee & Co. threatened, on Apr. 2, to strike unless about 40 of 
the men back in their union dues paid up within the next 
week. “Button” troubles have recently occurred at a num- 
ber of the mines in this vicinity, but there have been no 
strikes to enforce payment of dues. 


Bituminous 
Charleroi—The Charleroi mine of the Carnegie Coal Co. 
resumed work Apr. 2 with approximately 500 men. This 
number will be increased as miners become available. 


Washington—Despite the counsel of the Official Board of 
District No. 5 of the United Mine Workers there were on 
Apr. 3 over 20,000 mine workers idle in Washington County. 
Of these all but about 800 quit because they did not wish 
to continue work until the wage scale was decided. 

Connelisville—A considerable section of the state road 
just south of Poplar Grove in Connellsville Township re- 
cently collapsed into an abandoned mine. 


Butler—Because the Erie Coal & Coke Co. refused to 
accede to their demands for an eight hour day 250 miners 
employed at Ferris went on strike recently. This and other 
mines in the Hilliards district have been working under union 
seale and conditions except as to hours of labor for the past 
three vears. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling—Since the strike of the Ohio coal miners was 
declared a migration of foreigners from the idle fields has 
been in progress. It is believed that the majority of the 
foreigners in the 5th Ohio Sub-District will be gone by the 
last of the month if the strike is not settled by that 
time. 

The effects of this coal strike are declared to be wide 
spread affecting many lines of business other than mines. 
The railroads are hard hit and a conservative figure by a 
railroad official is that a million dollars a month will only 
about approximate the loss to the roads. There is also the 
loss fo the employees through slack work which is con- 
siderable. 

Colliers—Thirteen demands are presented by the striking 
miners of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Coal Co. for 
consideration by the Board of Arbitration which Governor 
Hatfield proposes to name. Among the most important of 
these are recognition of the Union and an _ eight-hour 
day. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville—The conference of Western Kentucky coal 
operators and miners was brought to an abrupt conclusion by 
the operators’ ultimatum that no concessions involving an 
increased cost of production would be considered. Further 
negotiations will be carried on through the Joint Scale Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile the 6000 miners affected will continue 
working under the 1912 agreement. 

Lexington—The College of Mining of the State University 
has announced details of its short course in coal mining, 
which started Apr. 1 and will continue to May 27. In- 
struction will be given in the following work: Study of 
different mining systems, laying out for mining, and meth- 
ods for thin and thick, flat and pitching seams; blast- 
ing, covering various explosives and the evils of improper 
blasting; machine mining; supporting excavations, including 
the principles of timbering; ventilation, with a study of the 
different methods and of coursing, splitting and regulating 
the current; the use of anemometers, water gages and other 
mine equipment; and mine rescue work. 

Madisonville—About 150 miners employed by the Kingdom 
Coal Co. went out on strike Mar. 31, on the refusal of the 
company to grant wage increases and other demands made 
by the men. This mine was recently unionized, as far as the 
greater number of the men were concerned. It is reported 
that a number of them were discharged for this reason, and 
that this is one of the causes of the strike. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport—The miners of Belmont and Jefferson coun- 
ties, 15,000 of whom are on strike, are apparently preparing 
for a struggle which may last six months or longer. Thous- 
ands are seeking temporary employment to tide them over 
the strike period. 


East Liverpool—The Island Run coal mine which has been 
operated for a number of years by the Tri-State Ry. Co. re- 
cently discontinued operations. This mine has been the 
main source of fuel for the street car company for a num- 
ber of years and employed from 40 to 50 men working in two 
shifts of 8 hr. each. 


COAL 








AGE 


Columbus—Figures have been prepared by a number of 
Hocking Valley and Pomeroy Bend operators showing the 
real difference in cost of mining under the screen system 
and the mine-run system. These figures will likely play an 
important part in the negotiations for the renewal of the 
mining scale after the question of the constitutionality of the 
mine-run law is decided. They show that under present con- 
ditions the cost of mining in the thin vein district of Penn- 
sylvania would be $0.6464, and in the thick vein district, 
$0.5611. In the meantime miners are trying to show that 
$0.71 3-7 would be an equitable basis for coal mined in the 
Hocking Valiey, No. 8, and Cambridge fields of Ohio. On a 
machine mining basis the thin vein district of Pennsylvania 
would pay $0.4461 for cutting, drilling, timbering and loading 
and the rate in the thick vein district would be $0.3892. The 
rates which are being discussed in the Hocking Valley are 
$0.4928; in No. 8, $0.4517, and in Cambridge, $0.4140. These 
figures tend to show that Ohio is being discriminated against 
in many ways. 

Coshocton—Harry Daly recently made a discovery of a 
four-foot bed of cannel coal on the Stockum farm located 
about two miles east of Coshocton. Arrangements are be- 
ing made to open a mine in the territory. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—A circular sent out from the International 
Headquarters at Indianapolis and made public Apr. 3, calls 
for a referendum vote on Apr. 14 upon the decision of the 
miners’ representatives at the conference recently held in 
Chicago to withdraw wage demands and recommending that 
such questions as working conditions which the miners feel 
are in need of adjustment should be taken up with oper- 
ators locally, the miners meantime to remain at work. [If 
this decision is ratified it will mean industrial peace, if not, 
a more or less extended strike. 

Terre Haute—Mine workers of district No. 11 met here 
Apr. 6, as an adjourned session of the biennial convention, to 
decide on the demands of miners, to be presented to a joint 
convention of miners and operators Apr. 9. There will be 
no formal suspension of work in the mines. 

Brazil—At a meeting of the joint boards of operators and 
miners in the block coal fields, it was agreed to work the 
mines pending the settlement of wage and other differences. 
The operators are reported to have considerable coal on 
hand. 

Sullivan—A suit to test the question of whether a land- 
owner conveys oil and gas rights when he sells the coal 
under his land has been filed in the Circuit Court here by the 
Sullivan Gas & Oil Co. which has leased land, to drill for 
oil and gas but owners of the coal under the land heve also 
begun drilling for oil. 

Vincennes—The Indian Creek Coal Mining Co., operating 
the largest mine in Indiana, claims the hoisting record of the 
state, having in eight hours hauled to the surface 3104 tons, 
beating the mine’s previous record by one ton. 





ILLINOIS 
Harrisburyg—The route for the Miners’ Examining Board 
of Illinois for the month of April is as follows: Spring 


Valley, Apr. 2; Canton, Apr. 3; Peoria, Apr. 4; Danville, Apr. 
9; Pana, Apr. 14; Springfield, Apr. 15 and 16; Staunton, Apr. 
17; Breese, Apr. 23; Belleville, Apr. 24; Eldorado, Apr. 26; 
Duquoin, Apr. 29; Herrin, Apr. 30. 

Ottawa—Twelve hundred men are idle as a result of clos- 
ing down the coal mines at La Salle, Peru, Oglesby, Jones- 
ville, and Cedar Point. This shut down was caused by an 
over-stocked market, many big consumers fearing a _ strike 
having stored many tons of coal. 


Peoria—The [Illinois coal operators on Apr. 3 refused to 
grant the demands made by the miners and presented a 
counter-petition to the latter containing clauses which not 
only lower the present scale of wages, but which provide 
for easier working conditions as a means of decreasing the 
cost of production. 

Chicago—Five hundred English, Welsh, Irish and Scotch 
miners who had been employed for some time in Illinois and 
Indiana coal fields left Chicago Apr. 2 on a special train for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, where they will embark for their old 
homes. They are taking advantage of a shut down in the 
mines to visit relatives across the sea. 


MISSOURI 


Midway—A 14-ft. bed of coal was recently discovered on 
the Newlin lease of the American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
The coal was first encountered at a depth of 28 ft. and con- 
tinued to a depth of 42 ft. It is said to be one of the biggest 
deposits ever found in the Joplin district. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Coalgate—Old No. 3 mine recently made a record by hoist- 
ing 819 tons of coal in one day. This is the most that has 
been taken out of that mine in years. Long ago, however, 
it had a record of over 1000 tons. 

TEXAS 

Wichita Falls—It is planned to have a demonstration in 
this city on Apr. 21 protesting against the treatment given 
“Mother Jones” during the Colorado coal strike. It is 
affirmed that 10,000 or more men from the north of Texas and 
Oklahoma will be in town for this occasion. 

MONTANA 

The Northwestern Improvement Co. has made 
arrangements to proceed with the work of developing the 
of coal under the west bench, and active opera- 
be commenced in June. This new field will be 
shafting and tunneling, and beds Nos. 2 and 
3 will be tapped. It is anticipated that development of the 
mine, and placing it in a _ position for production, will 
probably consume a period of about three years. 
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London, England—On Apr. 2 all of the coal miners in 


Yorkshire, numbering 17,000, had left the mines when the 
last of the notices to quit work had expired. The men 
demand the introduction of a minimum wage scale. Stocks 


of coal at the pitheads are only sufficient to last about one 
week, at the expiration of which time those industries de- 
pending on Yorkshire collieries for fuel will be seriously 
hampered. 
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Thomas L. Lewis recently stated unequivocally that he 
would not again be a candidate for any office in the United 
Mine Workers of America. He would not give any explana- 
tion for his decision. 

Roger Martin, superintendent of the Vulcan Coal Co. re- 
cently returned home from the Hospital in Roanoke, Va., 
where he underwent an operation for an abscess in the side. 
He is now able to attend to his work. 

Kk. B. Coolidge, who has been coal and coke agent for the 


Wheeling & Lake Erie R.R. Co. has been transferred to 
Chicago with the position of general western agent. His 
former headquarters were at Cleveland. 

B. F. Robertson, for many years connected with the 
mercantile department of the Consolidation Coal Co., and 
lately general manager of stores, for that concern has re- 


signed. He has not announced his plans for the future. 


Joseph Yannis, vice-president of the United Mine Workers 
District No. 1, was recently held up by two masked high- 
Wwaymen near his home in Wilkes-Barre and robbed. The 
highwaymen, however, only secured $11 in cash and a gold 
watch. 

i: PB 
foreman 


Mullen and mine 
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and KE. L. Halbert, superintendent 

Royal works of W. J. Rainey, were re- 
cently arrested on charges of violating a mine law which 
specifies that bore holes shall be kept 3 ft. ahead of the 
coal in narrow mine workings. 

Gordon B. Late, recently purchased the entire interest of 
the Irvington-Late Coal Co. and will conduct the business 
under the name of the (jordon B. Late Coal Co. This firm 
now has 800 acres of Kittanning coal located on the Hard- 
man branch cf the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. in Preston County, 
W. Va. 

Arthur Nealee, of Pittsburgh, will be general manager 
and superintendent for the recently organized Montour Coal 
Co. which has leased what are known as the Illinois Colliery 
Co. mines located at Springfield, Auburn, Virden, and Girard in 
Illinois. Provided the wage question is settled satisfactor- 
ily these mines will be operated at an early date. 

Matt. Yurkonis was recently granted a verdict in the 
Brooklyn Federal Court of New York for $50,000 against the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. for personal 
injuries received on July 6, 1911. His injuries were received 
combined explosion of gas and powder in a mine at 
Penn. This is one of the largest verdicts ever 


in a 
Luzerne, 


rendered a miner for personal injuries. 
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Edward Devoy, one of the best known coal men in the 
Middle West, announced his retirement as president of the 
Devoy & Kuhn Coal & Coke Co. on Apr. 1, to engage in busi- 
ness for himself, under his own name, with offices in the 
Equitable Building, St. Louis. Mr. Devoy organized the Devoy 
& Feurborn Coal Co. in 1885, but was active in coal trade 
circles for many years previous to that. That company was 
succeeded by Devoy & Kuhn. 





RECENT COAL AND COKE 
PATENTS 








Boiler Cleaner. E. H. Reiter, Elgin, Ill. 1,085,357, Jan. 27, 


1914. Filed Nov. 20, 1912. Serial No. 732,526. 


Derrick for Mines. J. E. Jones, Carneyville, Wyo. 1.085,208, 
van. 27, 1914. Filed Jan. 29, 1913. Serial No. 745,017. 


Gas Producer. P. G. Schmidt, Olympia, Wash. 1,086,229 
Feb. 10, 1914. Filed Feb. 15, 1913. Serial No. 748,757. 


Mechanieal Stoker. G. B. Rait, Minneapolis, Minn. 1,085,- 
630, Feb. 3, 1914. Filed May 15, 1912. Serial No. 697,428. 


Automatie Boiler Cleaner. <A. A. Olson, Riverside, [ll. 
1,086,307, Feb. 3, 1914. Filed Nov. 15, 1912. Serial No. 731,471. 


Coal Handling Apparatus. F. F. Joseph, Chicago, Til. 
1,086,536, Feb. 10, 1914. Filed Jan. 6, 1918. Serial No. 740,271. 
J. T. McKee, St. Johns, New Brunswick, Can. 
1,086,834, Feb. 10, 1914. Filed Dec. 23, 1912. Serial No. 738,342. 

Steam Boiler Furnace. G. S. Gallagher, New York, N. Y. 
1,085,859, Feb. 3, 1914. Filed Aug. 13, 1910. Serial No. 577,- 
006. 

Stoker for Underfeed Furnace Grates. F. E. Davis, Morgan 
Park, Ill. 1,085,248, Jan. 27, 1914. Filed Sept. 4, 1912. Serial 
No. 718,545. 

Emergency Plug for Boiler Tubes. A. T. Anderson, Cam- 
den, N. J. 1,085,519, Jan. 27, 1914. Filed Feb. 10, 1913. Serial 
No. 747,490. 

Safety Lock for Self-Dumping Mine Cages. W. J. Phelan, 
New Salem, Penn. 1,085,297, Jan. 27, 1914. Filed Apr. 12, 1913. 
Serial No. 760,734. 

Process of Treating Soft or Bituminous Coal and the Like. 
W. A. Ayres, Hazleton, Penn. 1,086,503, Feb. 10, 1914. Filed 
Apr. 17, 1913. Serial No. 761,822. 

Apperatus for Treating Soft or Bituminous Coal for the 
Separation of Slate Therefrom. W. A. Ayres, Hazleton, Penn. 
1,086,502, Feb. 10, 1914. Filed Apr. 17, 1913. Serial No. 761,821. 

Coal Breaker and Cleaner. G. W. Borton and J. L. Hiller, 
assignors to Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
1,086,129, Feb. 3, 1914. Filed May 12, 1908. Serial No. 432,- 
488. 
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Whitesburg, Ky.—Representatives of the 
dated Coal Co. recently announced that a 
coal operation would be started near Craftville. 


Springfield, 1l.—The Cora Coal Co. recently placed a con- 
tract for the erection of a new tipple to take the place of the 
one recently destroyed by fire at their mine near this city. 

Benton, Ill.—A large new mine 
outskirts of Benton during the coming summer by _ the 
Middle Fork Mining Co. This firm is incorporated for $200,- 
000, and owns 1660 acres of coal land east of the city. 
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Meyersdale, Penn.—The mining plants at Jerome an 
Boswell, owned by the United Coal Co. interests, will 
be improved and other ventures started after the receiver- 


ship of the owning company, the American Water Works 


Co., has been concluded. 

Sturgis, Ky.—The West Kentucky Coal Co. has let to the 
Alloway Lumber Co. the contract for the construction of 10 
new houses at its No. 1 mine and 15 houses at No. 9. The 
lumber company has placed the material on the ground, 
and work will shortly begin on the new houses. 

Hazard, Ky.—The Hazardtown Coal Co. recently organized 
with a capital of $100,000 will begin work Apr. 10 on a 
first class mining plant immediately below Hazard where 
it will develop 1000 acres of choice coal lands. W. M. Jone:. 
of Barbourville, Ky., will be manager of the new operations; 
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Barbourville, Ky.—A railroad surveying crew has been 
working between this place and Manchester, Clay County, 
Ky., for several weeks, and it is understood that the plan 
is to extend the proposed Cumberland Northern R.R. 
from Barbourville to Manchester, the company having al- 
ready acquired a right of way. , 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo By-Product Coke Co., organ- 
ized in New York some months ago, has broken ground for a 
plant near the Lackawanna Steel Co.’s property. The gas 
will be sold to the Lackawanna company and the coke will 
be handled by M. A. Hanna & Co., of Cleveland, which is in- 
terested in the Buffalo Union Furnace Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Durham Coal & Iron Co. plans to 
construct by-product coke ovens in blocks of 30 to 60, with a 
view to future additions. These will consume about 800 
tons of slack coal daily, and 5,000,000 cu.ft. of gas will be 
sold. The initial expenditure will be approximately $1,- 
000,000. 

Penny, Ky.—The Long Fork Coal Co. will begin by Apr. 
15, it is announced, a mammoth coal operation near Penny 
on Long Fork Creek to be reached by a new five mile branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. At least seven openings will 
be made. The building of a good sized industrial city will 
be begun at once. Eight to ten million dollars will be ex- 
pended in the work. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—Three coal operations are to be started 
within a short time at the mouth of Boone’s Fork. The 
Roberta Coal Co. contemplates an extensive plant a short 
distance up Boone’s Fork, where it will expend a large sum 
to establish a first-class plant. At Mater, at the mouth of 
Boone’s Fork, the Boone’s Fork Coal Co. is now making pre- 
liminary surveys preparatory to starting building opera- 
tions at which 500 men will be put to work. Following this 
the Consolidated Coal Co., one mile below the mouth of 
Millstone Creek, will begin operations shortly on another 
big operation. 

















NEW INCORPORATIONS 











Mount Vernon, Ohio—The Eastern Kentucky Coal Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $1000 to $500,000. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Beacon Coal Mines Co. of Seattle has 
been organized with a capital of $1,000,000. The incorpor- 
ators are A. L. Knouse, V. C. Brown, and John F. Dore. 

Middleport, Ohio—The River View Coal & Mining Co. has 
been errsanized with a capital of $5000. The incorporators are 
W. A. Brown, Emil Sauer, Laura Brown, W. L. Engler and 
Laura Engler. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Royal Coal & Coke Co. has amended 
its name to the Royal Consolidated Coal Co., and increase.l 
its capital from $100,000 to $300,000. ' The incorporators are 
H. S. Pless, W. A. Pless, J. W. Goons, G. A. Atchley, and 
Ben. A. Morton. : 

Springleld, I11.—The Montour Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture, sell, and ship coal 
and other minerals, also, manufacture and sell by-products 
thereof. The incorporators are Wm. L. Patton, Henry L. Pat- 
ton, and H. R. Hall. 

Fairmount, W. Va.—The Fairmount-Lincoln Coal Co. has 
been organized for the purpose of mining coal, with a 
capital stock of $150,000. The incorporators are C. H. Wag- 
gener, John G. Pritchard, Carl Riggs, and W. S. Black, all 
of Fairmont, W. Va. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The Litz-Smith Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital of $40,000 to mine coal. The in- 
corporators are A. L. Litz, of Tazewell, Va., R. I. Smith, of 
Huntington, W. Va., J. B. Agee, J. G. McGuire, and W. D 
Spicer, of Logan, W. Va. 

Accoville, W. Va.— The H. B. Summers Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $20,000, all of which has 
been paid in. The incorporators are M. A. Summers, Helen 
and May Summers, and Harry J. Summers, of Bridgeport. 
Ohio, and H. B. Summers, of Accoville. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Warrior ,Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are planning an early development of 400 to 500 
acres of coal in McDowell County adjoining the operations of 
the Berwind-White Co., with a tipple at War, W. Va. 

Piedmont, W. Va.—The Cheat River Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $500,000. The officers are A. R. 
Baleom, pres., J. C. Mackley, secy. and A. R. Balcom, mgr. 
and constructing engineer. This firm will mine coal and 
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manufacture coke. It will invest about $70,000 for ma- 
chinery and plant, and expects to award the contracts for 
the above between Apr. 1 and May 30. 





Duquoin, I1l.—Incorporation papers for a new railroad in 
Williamson County have been filed with the circuit clerk. 
The new road will extend from Fredonia, on the Paducah 
branch of the Illinois Central R.R., to Reeves, on the Johns- 
ton City branch of the same road, and will be known as 
the Fredonia and Reeves Ry. The incorporators are officials 
of the Illinois Central R.R., who expect to use the road al- 
most exclusively for coal traffic. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Winchester, Ky.—Capt. J. G. Jones is negotiating with 
Eastern interests for the lease of about 1000 acres of coal 
land which he owns on the Big Sandy River. 

Connellsville, Penn.—The Duquesne Coal & Coke Co. has 
purchased 250 acres of coal at Independence, in Washington 
County, at a price in excess of $100 an acre. 








Stone, Ky.—The Alburn Coal Co. is opening two new mines 
and will make a large increase in its output beginning Apr. 
15. It will put 100 extra men to work. Fifty additional 
miners’ houses will also be built. 


Winchester, Ky.—Green A. Combs, of Montgomery Creek, 
in Perry County, has sold a tract of about 1100 acres of 
coal land in Clay County to Henry Martin, of Winchester, 
for $22,000. The tract is located near Manchester, Ky. 


Hellier, Ky.—The Henry Clay Coal Co., has increased its 
coal output from 75 to 100 cars per day and proposes other 
increases from time to time. It will start another operation 
in close proximity to the present one the coming summer. 

Bristol, Tenn.—The Clinchfield Coal Corporation has con- 
tracted with the Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. to deliver to 
that firm from the mines in Russell County, Va., 900,000 
tons of steam coal. This fuel is to be delivered as it is 
needed. 


Wolf Creek, Ky.—The Wolf Creek Coal Co. which recently 
started a coal operation here will begin the shipping of coal 
soon and follow it by increases until a big output is reached. 
Over 200 miners’ houses have been completed, most of which 
are now occupied. 


Herrin, Il. Another mining school has been opened by the 
Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institute of this state at Herrin, 
under the direction of E. C. Lee, a well known mining engi- 
neer, formerly of Kingston, Penn. The work of the Institute 
has been made possible recently by act of the Legislature 
providing ways and means for establishing local schools of 
this character throughout the state. 














Peoria, Tll.—At a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Illinois Mining Institute, held at Peoria, Apr. 1, it was ar- 
ranged that the May meeting of the Institute would be held 
in Peoria, May 14, 15 and 16. The program will be announced 
later. Information in connection with the work of the IIli- 
nois Mining Institute can be had by writing to Martin Bolt, 
secretary and treasurer, 1526 South College St., Springfield, Tl. 

Waynesburg, Penn.—A deed has been filed in the Greene 
County Court whereby J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown trans- 
fers 8000 acres of coal land in Perry Township to the St. 
Paul Coal Co., of Pittsburgh. This is the largest single 
transfer ever placed on record in Greene County. The 
property is that which was reported as being sold by Mr. 
Thompson to H. C. Frick. The consideration is given as 
$1. 

Chicago, Hl.—The Link-Belt Co., manufacturers of the 
Link-Belt silent chain drive for the transmission of power, 
elevating and conveying machinery, locomotive cranes, power 
house conveyors for coal, ashes, ete., announces the opening 
of an office in Detroit, Michigan, in Room 911, Dime Bank 
Building. L. W. Longman, formerly connected with the Chi- 
cago and Indianapolis works of the Link-Belt Co., has 
been placed in charge. 

Washington, D. C.—The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination to and including 
May 11, 1914, for the following positions, open to men only: 
Mining Engineer at a salary of $2400 to $4000 per vear: Mince 
Statistician at a salary ranging from $1800 to $2400 per year: 
and an Assistant Engineer of Mine Tests, at a salary of $1809 
to $2400 per year. Parties interested in any or all of these 
positions should write the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., for Circulars Nos. 367, 369 and 368. respec- 
tively. 
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General Review 


Customary spring activity in anthracite. Bituminous at 
a standstill, consumers showing no disposition to enter the 
market. Indications point to a declining market unless there 
is a rigid curtailment, 

The anthracite trade is moving along briskly under the 
stimulus of abundant orders for April delivery. Tidewater 
busintss is particularly active, large quantities of coal going 
into the New England market, with indications that this will 


continue for two or three months at least. An increase 
of 25c. per ton in the April retail circular on the prepared 


grades at New York, as compared with last year’s schedule, 
has created some hesitancy in the local situation there, but 
the opening business is about normal. 

The Eastern bituminous market is at a complete stand- 
still, with no orders, plenty of coal available, and the volume 
moving under contract away below normal. Concessions are 
necessary to avoid demurrage, as the market is absorbing 
coal slowly and buyers are inclined to postpone negotiations. 
A feeling of hopelessness pervades the trade as competition 
is close, and it looks like a declining market later. 

Production in the Pittsburgh district is at something less 
than half capacity, there is no recognized circular, and con- 
sumers are instructing operators to discontinue shipments 
until stocks can be reduced; there is no business being done 
on new contracts, and the new seasvun’s schedule has not been 
announced. The lack of uniformity in operating, pending the 
fixing of a new wage scale, is aggravating the _ situation 
further, and the general outlook is not encouraging. 

Although practically all of the Ohio mines are now closed, 
and neither side making any overtures for a settlement, the 
market still fails to develop any firmness. The final mine 
outputs are being delivered, and it is generally thought that 
most consumers now have a full two-months’ supply. The 
formal opening of lake navigation a week ago Friday has 
found this business to be equally dull and heavy, because of 
the excess supply at the head of the lakes and the uncertainty 
in labor circles. A large number of inquiries are reported at 
the Hampton Road piers, prices are stationary, and there 
was a heavy dumping; the curtailment in the union fields, 
however, has failed to create any unusual activity. 

There is a noticeable anxiety over the labor situation in 
the Middlewestern field, as indications are now pointing to 
more serious trouble than was anticipated. As yet, however, 
the market has failed to respond to this condition, even with 
the added inducement of the customary spring discount. One 
of the best features of the situation is the large inquiry on 
contracts, but operators are hesitating to negotiate because 
of the uncertainty in the labor problem. 
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BOSTON 

Movement of Pocahontas and New River way below nor- 
mal and the trade shows rather a pessimistic tone. Unusu- 
ally large volume of coal at Hampton Roads and market car- 
woes here are absorbed only with difficulty. Large reserve 
stocks in New England. Pennsylvania grades dull and heavy 
receipts of anthracite are expected, 

Bituminous—The volume of Hampton Roads coals being 
applied to contract is way below normal and there is practi- 
cally no spot demand whatever. At the same time most of 
the shippers are committed on marine transportation con- 
tracts and are therefore obliged to load vessels as they ar- 
rive. The market here is absorbing coal very slowly and in 
order to free cargoes of demurrage the distributors have to 
make such material concessions that new business and re- 
newals as well are being considerably affected. Buyers are 
more than ever disposed to postpone and it certainly looks 
like a declining market later. The threatened Central Penn- 
sylvania strike is regarded here as a flash in the pan affair 
and practically no interest is shown in it. With 175,000 to 
200,000 tons reported standing at the three Hampton Roads 
ports it is not surprising that the trade here shows a pessi- 
mistic undertone. 
reserve rule at practically all the 


stocks are the 


Large 
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industrial plants, and especially those equipped with auxili- 
ary water power, which is the heaviest in several years and 
there is no doubt the effect on coal consumption in those sec- 
tions will be very marked for at least two or three months. 

There are no new features in the market for Pennsylvania 
grades. With practically all the anthracite transportation 
engaged in moving domestic sizes, Pennsylvania coals are 
only incidental at tide-water at this time of year. The bus- 
iness is confined to special requisitions and not much is 
heard in a general way. All-rail- there is only a fair move- 
ment with a lot of close competition for what new business 
offers. Prices on the popular grades are being held more or 
less rigidly and with the level so high and Hampton Roads 
coals so easy it is only natural many buyers here should turn 
back this year to the southern coals. It takes a high-grade 
Pennsylvania coal to withstand some of the low prices that 
are made to move distress cargoes at the various distribut- 
ing points. 
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Anthracite—A heavy amount of April coal is coming for- 
ward to dealers all along the New England coast. The ice 
at the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers is just at the point of 
going out and soon shipments will be on in earnest. The 
long-awaited Apr. 1 has arrived and now the sales agents 
are wondering where business is to come from wren present 
orders are filled. The outlook is dull for the summer. 

Boston prices were reduced 75c. on all sizes except egg 
on which the reduction is only 50c. This makes egg now the 
same price as stove. The list is as follows: 


MRO a accor oss whats “arecelsreiele SOOO “SRAMOUI. . 6a 0 oes cide aches 7.50 
PN i os Pe te ee ee Soe AO TOOUIE oo. o55 o3'0:d.56 eee eae 8.£ 
Stove r 7.25 Bituminous.............$4.65@4.90* 

OE A Ee Ay ts. 7.50 Screenings.............. 3.00@3.25* 
WIR 5 ara seine iwinee wipters eo ia Serer $5.50 


*Higher figure effective after Oct."1 
Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as followe: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
ROE iio os cs eeieie dios $0.95@1.50 $1.25@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.20@2.75 2.50@2.90 2.92@3.02 
DOW INO. o50:0555 06.00 2.50@3.05 2.80@3.20 3.22@3.32 
OO aa aa A i. potas 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*..... stare aarelara oionatara eiwresa avers aystecataacatosu earn eet $2.80@2.85 
ROPERS 0/5 0% 1-018 -a)<10)0' aca iene es slepaintorecsialretierarersie roca acnel he tree 3.63@3.73 
Providencet.......... Sreatepaeeeen eee ne EAM rare Pear 3.60@3.78 


*F.o.b. +On cars. 
NEW YORK 

Interest of the bituminous agencies concentrated on the 
labor negotiations. Some business in contracts. Note of 
hesitancy in the anthracite trade due to the change in open- 
ing retail circular. 

Bituminous—The New York soft-coal market is at a com- 
plete standstill. There is no demand, no orders, and plenty 
of coal on hand at all tide-water points. The entire attention 
of the trade seems to be concentrated on the labor trouble, 
and the situation is, of course, hinging to a certain extent 
upon the outcome of the different conferences now being held. 
If there is an important suspension in the bituminous regions, 
there will undoubtedly be a shortage of coal, and on the 
other hand, if operations are nct restricted, the trade is fac- 
ing a poor summer. In fact, there igs a note of hopelessness 
prevailing in the trade regardless of which way the situa- 
tion ultimately works out. The operators who will be shut 
down feel that the others in the nonunion fields will be able 
to keep the market well supplied and at the same time be the 
principal beneficiaries. 

Some interest is still being shown in contracting. The 
conservative old-line companies holding out for last year’s 
figures, probably have about half their expiring business re- 
newed, with the balance still hanging fire. Other producers, 
willing to make concessions no doubt have more than this 
closed up. The spot market is not quotably changed, and 
continues the same as for the past several weeks, although 
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there is probably little or no business being negotiated at 
these figures: West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades 
Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70 
@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, 
$3.15 @ 3.25. 

Anthracite—The feature of the New York hard-coal mar- 
ket is the new retail price schedule of 25c. per ton on the 
prepared grades above that for last year. It is stated that 
16c. of this increase is made to cover the new Pennsylvania 
state tax on anthracite, and the balance to provide for in- 
creased labor costs, such as the advance granted the boat 
captains during the winter. A portion of it will also be ab- 
sorbed by the dealers, as it has been a generally accepted 
fact for some time that the retail trade has been working 
on too small a margin of profit. There appears to be some 
uncertainty as to whether this 25c. increase will be carried 
through each month and added to the winter circular also; 
it is reported at some points that the customary 1¢c. addition 
wili not be made to the April circular on the first of May. 
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As a result of this increase, there has been some hesitancy 
on the part of buyers, particularly in New York proper, but 
as a rule the hard-coal business is about the same as usual 
during ‘this month. The prepared grades are particularly 
active all rail, the steam sizes continue short at the upper 
ports, and rather lone at the lower ports. We quote the New 
York market on the following basis: 


Lower Ports 





Upper Ports—— 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken. . $4.60 $4.55 
Ser 4.85 $4.85 4.80 $4.75@4.80 
OC ae cera rte 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.80 
een Rte siccpa tbe eenae 5.10 5.10 5.05 5.05 
REG mre ee 3.55 3.55 3.50 3.35@3.50 
Sort So a asa ner erates tees 2.80 2.80@2.90 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
| _a rererer ee 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.30 1.90@2.30 
1. 0 Ce er 1.80 1.80@1.90 1.70 1.45@1.70 


PHILADELPHIA 


Activity still marks the anthracite trade. Mining in full 
operation, and all sizes moving off promptly. Bituminous 
market shows little or no signs of improvement. Little fear 
of trouble with miners anticipated. 

Anthracite—The second week of the spring anthracite 
business finds the trade moving along under the impetus of 
abundant orders for all domestic sizes, and a good market for 
the small or steam sizes but a season of mild weather will 
find much of this coal going into stock. No. 1 buckwheat 
seems to be finding the best market, with rice second; pea 
coal has already felt the effect of milder weather conditions, 
as evidenced by the fact that the individual operators still 
find it necessary to concede ten or fifteen cents from the 
so called circular prices to create a market. 

The tidewater business is particularly satisfactory. Large 
quantities of coal are going to the New England market, 
and business from this end looks promising for at least 
two or three months. It is understood that the far Eastern 
points are rapidly resuming navigation and before the middle 
of the month, few if any will be inaccessible. The outlook 
for tidewater trade is bright. Ruling prices are as follows 


Circular Individual 
PEN oc eAik tila corr nin aig sea sees Pee ae neo $4.25 $4.35 @ 4.50 
1 RA AER ora ae ae? a ere ane ee 4.50 4.50 
MN. caiccRin as tlie teeta a ow ate 4.50 4.60 
ee Baio ca wai bere NUE cA Caen Ors 4.75 4.75 
Peer ee ee 3.25 3.10@ 3.15 


Bituminous—While the market as a whole may be char- 
acterized as weak, yet there seems to be a tendency toward 
an improvement. The labor agitation’ had little effect on 
the local market, either in the way of added demand, or 
advanced prices, and what coal has been placed has mostly 
been on contracts. Prices continue on about a parity with 
the previous week. 

BALTIMORE 

Big gain in export coal trade is looked for. Prices firm 
but market listless. Contracting season draws to close in 
Satisfactory manner. 

A considerable improvement is anticipated in the export 
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trade that will somewhat offset the otherwise dull market. 
Spain, Italy, Mexico, Cuba and South American Atlantic 
ports are making inquiries of importance. Chartering is such 
that April will probably see a gain over the same period of 
last year. March witnessed an increase of nearly 2000 tons. 

While the general coal trade is rather lifeless, prices hol*| 
quite firmly. West Virginia gas coals vary between 75 anil 
85e., and steam fuels are selling at the mines at from 95e. 
to $1. Pennsylvania lower grades readily command $1 to 
$1.15, and best grades from $1.30 to $1.40. The closing of 
the contract season finds the majority of April business 
signed up. 

A continuance of cool weather the past week caused 
some late buying of anthracite by householders with short 
supplies. The spring business as a rule, however, will be de- 
ferred until after the local retail coal exchange sets the new 
schedule. Considerable interest is felt in the local trade in : 
city government plan to purchase coal in bulk instead of by 
department lots. The specifications are rather exacting and 
a number of coal firms may hesitate to bid as a result. 





CENTRAL STATES 











PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

No market for coal following settlement of wage scale, 
with some mines entirely closed and others operating part 
capacity. Many consumers have ordered shipments curtailed 
or suspended. Prices nominal. Connellsville coke softer, 
with uncovered consumers buying prompt lots instead of 
contracting. Production and shipments decreased. 


Bituminous—The coal market became flat immediately it 
became known that there would be no general suspension 
on account of wage-scale differences. On behalf of the Pitts- 
burgh district it was announced that there would be no sus- 
pension, except such closing as was forced by lack of de- 
mand. This closing has been rather pronounced. Nearly 
half the total capacity is temporarily represented in mines 
closed except for cleaning up work, while mines nominally 
in operation are running at greatly reduced rates, and ship- 
ments from Pittsburgh district mines since Apr. 1 have easily 
averaged below 50% of capacity. 

There is no recognized market price for coal. Prior to 
Apr. 1 there had been cutting of the regular list to the ex- 
tent of 10@20c. a ton and such prices could still be found 
now in all probability if consumers sought them, but in- 
stead they have been disposed to instruct operators to dis- 
continue shipments until they can liquidate at least a por- 
tion of the stocks they accumulated in expectation of a gen- 
eral suspension. A number of contracts expired Apr. 1 and 
these must in time be renewed, but at the moment there 
is no disposition on the part of consumers to negotiate. It is 
not settled, of course, what prices operators will eventually 
quote on contracts but their general attitude is that of ad- 
hering to the former list, which is now nominally the mar- 
ket, though shaded as to prompt business: Slack, 90c.; nut 
and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40: 
1%-in. steam, $1.50; 14-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market is quiet and somewhat 
softer in general tone. Coke operators recognize that iron- 
market conditions are unfavorable, at least temporarily, and 
that active furnaces are more likely to blow out than idle 
furnaces to blow in. The only activity in the past few days 
has been in prompt lots, which went at $1.95 generally for 
first-class grade. The purchasers, however, were consumers 
who had been expected to buy for the month of April as a 
whole, or even for the second quarter, and the attitude of 
buyers is that the shorter periods they engage themselves 
for the better, as they expect to buy at lower figures as time 
passes. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.90@2; contract fur- 
nace, $2; prompt foundry, $2.40@2.50 contract foundry, 
$2.40@2.50, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville 
and Lower Connellsville region in the week ended Mar. 28 
at 360,018 tons, a decrease of 4062 tons, and shipments at 
347,490 tons, a decrease of 22,040 tons. Production appears 
to have exceeded shipments by 12,528 tons. 

BUFFALO 

Too much bituminous on track, particularly at terminal 
points. Anthracite about normal. Country delivery hampered 
by muddy roads. Coke very heavy. 

Bituminous—There is practically no regular market to 
report and will not be any for some time. The output has 
been cut down materially by suspensions here and there, but 
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the action is not uniform. Some mines are already starting 
up, after a short shutdown, and it looks as if others would 
follow in a short time, as the men are anxious to work and 
the not curtail production. 

market continually overstocked 


operators will 
This means a and the 


time 


consumer making his own prices. For quite a long 
there has been little coal shipped, except on contract, that 
was not urged on the consumer just to get rid of it. Asa 


rule, the consumers are not only much overstocked, but there 
is a large amount of coal on track, much of it on car ser- 
vice. It would take a month to clean up this surplus and 
make a firm market possible. At the same time there is 
demand for slack, though it is not what it was. It is well 
that it is not selling very brisk, for it is hard to get it while 
so much mine-run and sizes are awaiting sale. Such a con- 
dition pulls the trade to pieces badly, though it makes the 
Allegheny Valley slack as high in price as Pittsburgh, in 
spite of the lower freight. The general outlook is not en- 
couraging as a whole. 

Quotations remain weak and uncertain on the basis of 
$2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 


mine-run, and $2.25 for slack, including Allegheny Valley, 





although other sizes of this coal are about 25c. lower than 
Pittsburgh. 

Coke—As anticipated last week the report of a possible 
advance in foundry coke has not materialized. The trade 


is as dull as ever and any increase of output would be dis- 
astrous. Consumption is not increasing, and prices continue 
on the basis of $4.50 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry. 
Anthracite—There is a good April trade in all branches 
of the business, although country jobbers complain of bad 
that with deliveries. The excess of egg 
is predicted that some new plan for 





roads interfere 


coal continues and it 
breaking coal will have to be adopted sooner or later. The 
loading of anthracite for lake shipment continues slowly, 


more than 20 cargoes now being afloat. Not m*h more will 
be done at present, as there is little demand for it at upper- 
lake ports and the prospect is for a late opening of the lake 
Vessels will hold back as long as possible, as there 


trade. 
is no iron ore for down shipment yet. 
TOLEDO 
The trade here is waiting future developments. Price 


lists are entirely off and everything unusually quiet and dull. 
Opening of navigation. 

There is no perceptible change in Toledo. 
on, the conditions here are little different from 


With a strike 
what they 


have been for many weeks. Everything is decidedly dull. 
During the week it has been impossible to move the small 
quantity of track coal, held in the local yards, even at big 


concessions. Consumers either stocked sufficient to last during 
a brief suspension or will depend upon West Virginia coal. It 
is thought that the majority have enough accumulated stock 
for at least a month or six weeks. The railroads, have at 
least a two months supply on hand and one of the largest 
factories announced that they had enough to last until the 
end of June. 

The demand for domestic, which was the life of the trade 
during the past six weeks is now entirely dead. 

The length of the Ohio strike is the determining factor in 
of the opinion 


local conditions. Most of the operators are 
that it will last for some time. 

Navigation was formally opened on Wednesday. Con- 
siderable coal has already arrived he:e for lake shipment. 
Large tonnages are held for this purpose on the east side 
awaiting the opening of the T’cnnsylvania bridge. 

Prices a:e quotable as follows: 

Pocahontas Kanawha 
Domestie luni: $1.60 $1.40 
Egg ; . 1.60 1.30 
Nut. 1.40 1.25 
; lump 1.25 1.15 
Mine-run Kee a .25 1.10 
Slack.... 0.€5 


No prices on Hocking, Jackson, Pomeroy, Massillon, Pittsburg and Cam- 
bridge. 
COLT MBUS 
standstill, Practically no coal preduced and 


No indications for a renewal of the wage 


Trade at a 
the demand weak. 
agreement have appeared. 
practically all of the operators in this 
and they will remain closed 


As anticipated, 
state closed their mines Mar. 31 


until a satisfactory wage agreement is signed. As a result 
after the first two days of the week there was no produc- 
tion of consequence. Both operators and miners have been 


playing a waiting game and no move has been made toward a 
of the conferences. Neither side is sure of their 
the passage of the mine-run law has _ seriously 
matters. 


renewal 
ground as 
complicated 
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While the policy committee of the United Mine Workers 
of America announced that the miners would be willing to 
work pending negotiations on the wage agreement, the 
operators decided to close down their mines. They have not 
yet taken any action to test the constitutionality of the mine- 
run law and cannot until after the referendum period is over 
which is about May 20. In the meantime the attorneys will 
canvass the situation and outline a plan of action to be fol- 
lowed. 

So far no effort has been made toward putting tipples and 
plants in shape to comply with the new law. This work will 
require several months and an expenditure of $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000. The operators appear to be well organized and 
are standing solidly against resuming work before a number 
of disputed points are settled. The market is in such a con- 
dition that a suspension of 60 days would not hurt anybody 
and would result in cleaning up stocks nicely. It is freely 
predicted that when work is resumed coal will be sold at a 
higher figure than prevailed since the first of the year. It 
is believed the cost of production under the new law will be 
advanced fully 8 to 10c. per ton. 

The indications for the lake trade are not very promising. 
teports from the Northwest show there is still a considerable 
tonnage on the docks of the upper lake ports. There will 
not be much demand for lake tonnage before the middle of 
the season. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 

Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump. 1.97 1.97 

ES a sueiie ces ee 2.30@2.40 $3.65 

Mine-run.........5.. 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.30 
Screenings........... 1.67 1.85@1.95 1.62 

CLEVELA®D 
Lake coal shipping started last Friday at Huron. The 


suspension in Ohio failed to bring any appreciable benefit 
to the market and prices rule on the low level of the last 
few weeks. 


Every commercial mine in Ohio closed down Tuesday 
night, and most of them will remain closed for some 
time. Although consumers realized the threatened suspen- 


sion was not a myth, they did not come into the market with 
a rush; much stocking has been done in this district and 
little may be expected in the way of improvement in the near 
future. 

The last coal mined in Ohio under the old contract has 
reached the markets, but it is not expected it will sell readily. 
The local trade has been carrying between 500 and 600 cars 
of coal, which will not be moved in less than two weeks. 
Prices continue low because operators and jobbers must sell 
coal to avoid car service. 

Anthracite is coming 
the retail yards have large 
somewhat crowded. 

Lake shipping began 


many of 
are 


dealers and as 
of soft coal they 


to retail 
stocks 


Friday when a small steamer and 
barge left Huron with coal for St. Clair River ports. An- 
other steamer and barge cleared Saturday for river points. 
Coal is arriving for lake shipment in small quantities. The 
B. & O. is accepting lake coal only when the vessel is 
waiting at Lorain to load. The B. & O. machines at Lorain 
went in operation Apr. 10. 

Coal shippers are not actively working among vessel own- 
ers. The situation at the mines in Ohio and parts of western 
Pennsylvania is so uncertain they cannot be sure of having 
coal and there will be no demand from the unper lake ports 


for at least sixty days. It is said among shippers that ad- 
ditional chartering of vessel capacity will not be done for 
another three or four weeks. 
The spot market is quotable as follows: 
: Middle 
Pocahontas No. 8 District Fairmount Youghiogheny 
Lump, } in.$2.75@2.90* $1.90@1.95 $1.80@1.85 $1.90 $2.25 
lee. ... 2.75@2.90* 
Mine-run.. 2.55@2.60* 1.85 1.80@1.85 9.15 
UG. os. 1.90 1.£0 2.000 2.05* 
Bliack....... Eszor 1.75 1.70 1.90 
*tor coal shipped or en route. 
CINCINNATI 
Closing down of Ohio mines stirs local demand. Trade 


looks to West Virginian and Kentucky for tonnage. River 
movement steady with ail harbors, down to New Orleans, well 
supplied. 

The trade here is now passing through a _ transitional 
period and the market is rather quiet. The demand for ship- 
ments from Kentucky and West Virginia has been greatly 
emphasized since the closing of the Ohio mines last week. 


Operators in the Southern districts are watching with the 
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keenest interest the events now taking place north of the 
river, and while the majority of the dealers here believe that 
the situation will be relieved in the near future, Southern 
producers are making every effort to increase their produc- 
tion. 

The rail movement through here is about as heavy as 
the lines North can take care of. This will be greatly re- 
lieved, however, by the diversion of C. & O. coal to the 
Hocking Valley for distribution in the central and northern 
parts of the state. Every harbor from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans is well supplied, the river movement having been 
steady. 

In some quarters it is said that the domestic trade is at 
a complete standstill, which condition will likely continue for 
some time, as retail dealers show little disposition to put 
in stock for next winter. Producers are sanguine that deal- 
ers will begin calling for shipments within the next few 
weeks which will have a tendency to relieve the market. 


DETROIT 

Improved demand and outlook is brighter. Activity on 
eontracts for the new year. 

Bituminous—The local situation has cleared up somewhat, 
and the indications are brighter for a good healthy business 
the coming season. The demand has quickened and a more 
optimistic feeling prevails. There has been a great deal 
of activity in contracting particularly, and considerable bus- 
iness is said to have been closed at profitable figures. Oper- 
ators are showing no particular anxiety to close contracts, 
and are exercising some care in taking only what business 
they want. Some small premiums have been offered for 
light consignments of track coal, but this is rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. 

Coke—The situation is practically unchanged with the 
demand only fair for this time of the year. Indications point 
to increased business shortly. Connellsville is quoted at $3 
with Sement Solvay at $3.25, and gas house at $2.90, all 
f.o.b. ovens. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Week’s shipments heavy. Dumpings for month of March 
more than one million tons. Prospects for heavy movement 
during April. 

The dumpings over all piers at Hampton Roads have been 
good and the demand for coal is much better than it has 
been for some time. 

Prices remain stationary. From the number of inquiries 
in the market for coal for prompt movement indications are 
that shipments will be heavy during the current month. 

Foreign shipments for the week have been to Naples, 
St. Lucia, Cuba, Montevideo, Canal Zone, Georgetown, Ccronel, 
Port Morant, Ceara and Manoz. In addition to the foreign 
movement the coastwise shipments have been heavy. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. at Lamberts Point made a 
new record for fast loading on Mar. 28 when they dumped 
7751 tons of cargo and bunkers into the S.S. “Middlesex,” 
this coal being put aboard in the short space of 4 hr. and 
10 min. The best previous record out of this port being 4 
hr. and 50 min. for a like quantity of tonnage. 

Shipments of coal out of Hampton Roads for the month 
of March amounted to over one million tons of which quan- 
tity the Norfolk & Western Ry. at Lamberts Point dumped 
532,525 tons, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. at Newport News 
331,633 tons and the Virginian Ry. from Sewalls Point 222,- 
803 tons. 

LOUISVILLE 

Continued mild weather stops the domestic movement 
and business is at a low ebb. The steam market is equally 
weak. Suspensions in cther districts have had no effect as 
yet. 

In spite of the stiffening which should normally follow 
a suspension of operations in other fields, the market in 
this territory is extremely weak, owing largely to the prac- 
tical cessation of the movement of the prepared grades. Re- 
tailers report that there is no demand whatever, and as 
yet they have shown no inclination to begin stocking in 
anticipation of the summer _ business. The expected sus- 
pension in western Kentucky will not improve things ap- 
preciably, as there is simply no market for coal at this time. 

The steam market is also slow, despite the scarcity of 
screenings which might be expected to follow a weakness 
in the domestic market. This is due to the inactivity in 
many industries, resulting in a lessened need for fuel and 
low prices, ranging from the rock-bottom figure of 35c. for 
western Kentucky nut and slack to 75c. or thereabouts for 
the better grades of eastern Kentucky, with few sales. It 
is reported that 6-in. block has been offered as low as 85c., 
indicating a market so quiet that it might be called quite 


dead. 
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BIRMINGHAM 

Lump coal and steam cecal very quiet. Furnace and foun- 
dry coke show little change and blacksmith coal is normal. 
Car supply satisfactory. Spring prices on Cahaba coal. 

With the coming of summer weather, all spot business 
on lump coal has vanished, and while spring prices are now 
prevailing, business, so far, has been short of expectations. 
However, the next thirty days will show heavy bookings of 
lump coal for summer and fall shipment. Following are 
prices on standard Cahaba nut, No. 2 lump and fancy lump. 


Fancy 

2x5 Nut No.2Lump' Lump 

PER hee cet eee eee ak 2.00 2.25 2.50 
bo Eero ear ater ar een eer 2.10 2.35 2.60 
PL 17. GREETS a ET Re geen Rena ORAS meet Re 2.20 2.45 2.70 
rl? a Mes? ei ar eral re eer ee 2.30 2.55 2.80 
PANN a 55 i es iS ors rare a es 2.40 2.65 2.90 
SOI x oot nencles x eo eee ; 2.50 2.75 3.00 
October... . ere eer re eee 2.50 2.8 3.00 
November to March................ 2.95 3.00 3.25 


These prices are based on business being normal. Should 
the winter be cold they will advance, but if mild they would 
drop. 

The steam coal business is far from being satisfactory, but 
the operators are expecting an improvement within the next 
ten days or two weeks. There is little or no change in the 
furnace or foundry coke market, it still being very quiet. 
Blacksmith coal is about normal. Furnaces report only small 
sales of pig iron for last week, with prices around the $11 
mark for 2 Foundry f.o.b. Birmingham. The car supply is 
satisfactory. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Fair domestic trade due to cool weather requiring con- 
tinuance of furnace fires. Steam grades moving about the 
same. Industrial demand improving and some storing still 
being done. Prices hold steady. 
~ The weather continues cool and there is still a fair trade 
in domestic coals in Indiana. The demand for steam grades 
continues about the same; an improvement was expected 
but the industrial situation has not picked up. However, 
building operations have a start now and this will mean 
more activity generally. It is also the time of year when 
the automobile factories make a good showing. While these 
are far from being at full capacity, yet, they show con- 
siderable improvement over their winter schedule. Some 
other lines are also more active. 

All this, added to the storing of coal by the larger buy- 
ers, because the new wage agreement is not yet signed, gives 
Indiana mines fairly active going. It is noted in this city 
that some consumers of domestic grades are laying in stocks 
of coal while they are sure they can get it. There is con- 
siderable inquiry concerning contracts for next year, but some 
hesitancy on the part of operators in quoting old prices 
during the pending uncertainties. Some of the mines have 
closed for repairs and a few hundred miners have taken 
advantage of this and of the delay in reaching a wage agree- 
ment and have left for Europe for a few weeks’ vacation. 
Some mines were closed Apr. 1 that the miners might cele- 
brate the aniversary of the eight-hour-day law. Prices con- 
tinue generally unchanged. 

CHICAGO 

Summer discounts and labor troubles fail to stimulate 
business. Considerable activity in contracting with new bus- 
iness at last year’s figures. 

The expected movement toward a large storage of coal 
in preparation for a mine suspension did not materialize and 
a flat and dull market is the result. The general reduction 
in prices for the summer did not seem to aid the situation to 
any appreciable extent. 
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Contracting continues to feature the smokeless coal mar- 
ket, with the larger portion of the Chicago business all 
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closed although there is still some which is not as expeditious 
as was expected. Satisfactory conditions prevail in spet bus- 
iness with a number of concerns entirely sold up for de- 
livery of prepared coal in April and May and more than half 
sold up on June and July delivery. Prices are steady at 
61.25 for mine-run up to Aug. 1 and $1.40 after that date. 
lump and egg the price is $1.60 for April, $1.70 for May, 
June, $2 for July and $2.25 for August and probably 
balance of the year. 

Conditions have been unusually dull with regard to 
Ilocking situation as a result of the energy of dealers 
aided their customers in filling up before the mine suspension 


wor 
$1.90 for 


the 
the 


who 


Franklin County, Carterville and Harrisburg mines are 
awaiting the outcome of the labor situation, and they have 
provided their contract customers with as much coal as they 


could be induced to take. The belief is that there will be 
no serious interruption to mining. Similar conditions prevail 
in Indiana with an expected shut down of from two to three 
weeks; it is understood that the market is well enough 
stocked to withstand this. 

Prevailing prices in Chicago are: 


Hocking Pittsburch Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $L.45@ 1.85. 2c kcwscccce $1.50 @ 1.40 $1 40@ 1.35 
BRNO <0: sss seats os 1.30@ 1.25 $1.20@1 15 1.35@i.30 1.30@1.25 
Nut er ert se 1,2) 1.30 «£5 o5> 1.80@ 1.25 1.25@1.20 
Mine-run. . . 1.15@1.10 '10@ 1.05 1.15@1.10 1.15@1.10 
Nut, pea v and slack. 0.85 @ 0 80 0.90 @ 0.85 0.75 @ 0.70 


Course slack... 0.75@ 0.70 100@0.95 0.80@0.75 0.65 @ 0.60 


Coke—Connelisvilie and Wise County, $5@5.25; byproduct 
egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 


ST. LOUIS 
Labor situation takes an unexpected turn for the worse 
and some anxiety now evident. Nearly all mines shut down. 
Prices unchanged but tending to advance. 


There is a feeling of anxiety in the local coal trade circles 
as to the future developments in the labor situation in the 
Illinois field. In only a few instances has there been mucn 
storage coal bought by the steam plants here but the de- 


velopments of the past few days have caused a great deal of 
as indications are that things will not be as smooth 
the railroad interests. These latter 
all the time that there would be no 


anxiety 
as was anticipated by 
were advising the public 


strike, but in the meantime they were shipping all the coal 
they could get for railroad storage purposes, taking advant- 
age of the cheap prices that prevailed on account of the 
rumor that there would be no protracted shut down. 

Some of the mines in the Standard district are working 
but only a few. There are no mines being operated in the 
outer districts, as far as can be learned. The circular prices 


as quoted in the last issue are practically the same, with the 


exception of screenings. The market at the close of last 
week on Carterville screenings was 90 to 95c., with a tend- 
ency to bring $1 and only a little offered. The Standard 


market was about 65 to 70c., with a tendency to go to 75 and 
80 cents. 

There is no 
somewhat scarce 
than lump, so that such 
nothing but lump. 


the market, and nut coal is 
Egg has moved more freely 
as have coal on track have 


washed coal on 
from all fields. 
mines 


KANSAS CITY 

Market generally steady. Increased production of cheap 
steam-shovel coal causing a readjustment of trade conditions. 
standstill, while steam coal is 
market is generally steady, 
though Cherokee lump is badly off because of competition 
with the steam-shovel operations in the Pittsburg and other 
fields. With the arrival of good weather, the steam-shovel 
mining is progressing at an increased rate, with the result 
that shaft operators are finding themselves at a marked 
disadvantage. The cost of shovel mining is much less than 
by shaft, though that method does not allow as large an 
output as the latter. Operators mining Cherokec lump are 
finding it impossible to compete with the steam shovels and 
the situation is causing a good deal of uncertainty. It ap- 
pears as if the shaft operators will be able to sell only sur- 
plus demand which cannot be cared for by the shovel mines. 


Demand for lump is at a 
showing improvement. The 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Mar. 27—With the approaching of the Easter holidays and 
heavier chartering of late, the outlook is more promising. 
Prices are approximately as follows: 


Rest Welsh steam........... $4.35 Best Monmouthshires........ $4.09 
LA ree are BD PONE io cosa peg, 4:5 0 Va 98 3.90 
MBMDEIIN. sss rch Sweat su cne on 4.08 Best Cardiff smalls.......... 2.60 
Best dty Goals. .......c0s00. Vet eS. ae ree 2.52 
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The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 

FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 

The United States Consular Service reports opportunities 
in foreign coal markets as follow; complete details regard- 
ing different items can be obtained on application to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
by giving numbers: 

A foreign business man informs an American consular offi- 
cer that he is anxious to introduce American coal into the 
country in which he is located, and has just entered into ne- 
gotiations with a Government official in reference to supplies 
of American coal. There is a disposition to buy such product 
provided the quality compares favorably with that of Cardiff 
coals. If American firms can compete it is believed that 200,- 
000 tons of coal can be disposed of. Translation of the speci- 
fications which cover the purchase of Government supplies 
accompanied the report, and can be obtained by interested 
firms from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
—No. 12,790. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is in :«- 
ceipt of a communication f:om a trade organization in the 
United States stating that one of its officials will make a trip 
to a European country in several months for business pur- 
poses. He desires to take advantage of this opportunity to in- 
troduce American coal into the country in question. He states 
that he has good connections in the market and believes that 
the time is opportune for establishing a permanent trade in 
this article.—No. 


—_ 
2,777. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 








ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for March and the first three months 

















of the current year as compared with last year were as 
follows: 
——March- ~ —— a 
1914 1913 1913 
Phila. & Reetine.. Racaraveoniane 936,304 976,712 2, Bas it 3,399,293 
Lehigh Valley.. ats 926,701 £29,502 2'419,133 3,066,782 
Cent. .N. J. 750,381 665,856 2,018,522 2,240,293 
Del. Lack. ‘& West. . 668,038 532,247 1,°60,529 2,217,917 
Del. & Hudson... ‘ 446,135 562,440 1,475,406 1,782,988 
Pennsylvania........... 585,190 429,211 1,547,408 1,496,825 
Lh CRS ae a eee 660,924 700,388 1,900,534 2,073,542 
Ont. & Western......... 191,030 212,932 542,131 642,236 
OS eae a eee 5,164,703 4,969,288 14,461,886 16,919,876 





COAL SECURITIES 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 





securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Apr. 4: 
—-Week's Range Year’s Range 
Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 84} 84 844 86} £4} 
American Coal Products Pref........ 1043 1043 1044 106 104 
Cv.lorado Fuel & Iron.............. 343 31} 313 34} 28} 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. sicniver nee iar 155 Cue Ae 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland..... Sana baa hts 102} a 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48 47 48 e 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 87} 86} 864 = 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 ree 
PAtGBOUNER COR). 6 65c5 6 60d 08 ee sss 213 21 2 233 17} 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref............... 92% 91} 92 934 86 
OG NDE ass 6. ow csine scaeieeeeinwe 18} 17 17 aceces eae 
oS SORES EI CER eee eae 166} 1648 1652 172} 161? 
PROBING 1Bb PON. «.:5..6005-0.0.4.0.0050:0'5 88 88 88 89 S7} 
PRP RRR SD Eso 05.5. n reise 4: 590 0 0456 88} 88} 88} 93 90 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 50 50 50 52 40 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked cr Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. & I. gn. s.f.g. 58......... 97 983 98 98 913 99 
Colo. F. & I. gen. 6s............ 108 110 1073 June ’l2~ .. 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. Bsccccess FOE Bale 784 783 764 82 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ ge 73 73 Mar.’14 73 79 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 89) 92 89 Mar.’14 89 89 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s........ 91 au 99; Feb. 14 993 3 
K. & H.C. & C. 1st sf g5s....... a 983 1023 Apr.’06.. Be 
Pocah. Con. A ge ist s f 58........ 91 a 93 93 93 93% 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 88} 89 88 88 84 88 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. Session 82} 803 Mar.’14 77 82 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 63........ 10% Sale 103 103 974 103} 
Tenn. Div. 1st g 63............... 102. 103 ©1013 Mar.’14 1014 103 
ah. C. M. Co. 1st 8 6s.... 1013 103 101% 102 101 =102} 
Utah Fuel 1st g Paihie-sienie 101 -. 1013 Mar.’14 1013 101} 
Victor Fuel 1st 8 f 5s... Mah ees 75 80 May ’13.. ah 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s.. 93 Sale 93 93 924 95 


No Important Dividends were announced during the week. 








